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GW GRADUATES LONG HAVE DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


by Dan Moshavi 


rederick D. Gregory is a colonel in the United 
States Air Force and a NASA astronaut. A 
graduate of the United States Air Force 
Academy and The George Washington Uni- 
versity’s Tidewater Center (MSA ’77), he 
piloted the Space Shuttle Challenger in 
April/May 1985. In February 1987 the univer- 
sity presented Gregory its Distinguished 
Alumni Achievement Award, and shortly 
thereafter the astronaut and Dan Moshavi met for lunch 
and conversation. Here is the result of that meeting. 


Q. You were one of 35 chosen from a pool of some 12,000 
applicants to the astronaut program. Do you remember 
what you were doing when you found out you had been 


selected? 


A. Oh, absolutely. I was a student at the Armed Forces 
Staff College. It was a Monday morning, January 17th, as 
a matter fact. I got to school early that morning and 
looked in my cubby hole and saw a message from a 
gentleman down at the Johnson Space Center. I called 
him back and he said, ‘‘Are you still interested in the job 
down here.”’ I said, ‘‘Of course” and he said, ‘‘You’re 
going to have to keep that a secret until noon.’’ This was 
about eight in the morning, and I think I was successful 
for about a minute. Yeah, I can remember every moment. 


Q. Was this the fulfillment of a childhood dream? 


A. When I was growing up everybody was playing 
cowboys and Indians, so I did most of that stuff. At the 
time there was no such thing as an astronaut. Space was a 
field you read about in Jules Verne and H. G. Wells and 
was still science fiction. I watched as many sci-fi movies as 
I could, especially Flash Gordon movies. 

As a child, I always had a love affair with flying, 
especially after I saw the Thunderbirds, the Air Force 
demonstration team, perform at Andrews Air Force Base. 


Q. Did you have any heroes growing up? 


A. My dad was my hero. I worshipped him and I think the 
reason was not just because he was my dad but because he 
was the type of person who would not lead you by the 
hand into something. He would ask you what you wanted 
to do and then support you. I grew up in a segregated 
Washington and at that time there were no Boy Scout 
camps for blacks in D.C. My father and a lot of other 
parents decided to build a Boy Scout camp. I mean, these 
guys actually built a summer camp... It’s as though my 
father anticipated what I wanted to do. I’d say I want to 
do it and he’d say, okay, I’ve already taken care of it. 

It was so much fun growing up in a family that was sup- 


portive of the things you wanted instead of a family that 
tried to mold you in their own image. 


Q. Do you have any heroes now? 


A. I guess I’d have to talk about the Tuskegee Airmen. 
They were a group of black airmen who started their fly- 
ing at the Tuskegee Institute in the early ’40s and who 
perhaps proved to themselves, the United States and the 
world that blacks were capable of doing anything that 
anybody else could do. 

You know, the heroes I have now are the kids who I 
have talked to for years and encouraged to do certain 
things. Just recently I was at the Air Force Academy giv- 
ing a dinner speech and afterwards a couple of cadets told 
me they had heard me speak about five years before in 
New York. Apparently, I had encouraged them to go to 
the Air Force Academy and they were just coming up to 
tell me that they’d enrolled. Now those kids are my 
heroes. 


Q. So it’s very important to you to serve your country? 


A. I’ve got a couple of goals and they are very simple. 
First, whatever I’m doing, I’ve got to have furi doing it, 
and the second thing is that it’s got to have some positive 
benefit for mankind. It’s kind of a lofty goal but its very 
easy to change jobs and pursue different interests if I keep 
that in mind. When I talk to kids, I enjoy doing it, but at 
the same time, I’m trying to encourage them to contribute 
something positive—not just to the country, but also to 
mankind. 


Q. How do you feel when the media refers to you as the 
“first black astronaut to pilot the space shuttle?’ 


A. Well, it doesn’t bother me at all, especially when I can 
use that for getting in with the younger kids to encourage 
Continued on page 10 
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May Commencements Graduate 2,000 


The GW annual marathon known as May com- 
mencement took place again this year—begin- 
ning May 10 with ceremonies for six schools and 
colleges, followed on May 17 and 29 with com- 
mencements for students of law and medicine, 
respectively. 

By the time all the festivities concluded, GW 
had awarded some 2,000 degrees in course, and 
six honorary degrees; had presented 12 faculty 
members with emeritus status; and had given 
George Washington awards to eight members of 
the university community. 

The School of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration led off the May 10 commencements 


at 10 a.m. in the Smith Center, where the Hon. 
Robert W. Packwood, U.S. Senator from Ore- 
gon, delivered the commencement address and 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Pub- 
lic Service. Richard Ferdinand Ericson became 
professor emeritus of management. 

Lisner Auditorium was the scene of School of 
Public and International Affairs festivities, 
which featured an address by the Hon. Rozanne 


LeJeanne Ridgway, U.S. assistant secretary of 


state for European and Canadian Affairs. She 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment ceremonies were highlighted by a speech by 


Historian Natalie Davis, with President Elliott and GSAS Dean 
Solomon (right); she told graduates that the correspondence between 
George Washington and Catharine S. Macaulay was ‘‘full of 
hope—for betterment and human happiness. ” 


Hamud Ghoran 


an SEHD alumnus, educator Charles Bass Reed, 
who also received the honorary Doctor of Public 
Service degree. 

Ceremonies for Columbian College graduates 
took place in the Smith Center, where attorney 
Jacob Arthur Stein delivered the commence- 
ment address and received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. Three professors received 
emeritus status—Julian Calvert Eisenstein, pro- 
fessor emeritus of physics; Ching-Yao Hsieh, 
professor emeritus of economics; and John 
Palmer Reesing Jr., professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish. Four faculty members received awards for 
the excellence of their work; recognized for 


Charles Bass Reed, with President Elliott. 
Reed admonished graduates, “Remember how 
you got here. You stood on the shoulders of 
giants...” 


teaching excellence were Professors Robert G. 
Jones and James N. Mosel; honored for scholar- 
ly excellence were Professor Joseph L. Gastwirth 
and David E. Ramaker. 

At 4:30 in Lisner Auditorium, Richard Her- 
man Petersen, director of the NASA-Langley 
Research Center, spoke to School of Engineer- 
ing graduates. Mr. Petersen received the hon- 
orary Doctor of Public Service degree. 

Finally, on the evening of May 10, Natalie 
Zemon Davis, president of the American Histor- 
ical Association, delivered the commencement 
address to graduates of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. Davis also received the 
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Richard H. Peterson (with SEAS Dean 
Liebowitz, right) predicted a world of robots 
for graduates in the year 2017: “They will 
cook for you, clean house, drive your car, and 
manage all your information...” 


Attorney Jacob Stein wished all Columbian 
College graduates their fair share of life’s 
“magic moments. ” But he warned that “Each 
of us must walk through the fire alone. ” 
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honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

The following Sunday was National Law Cen- 
ter commencement, held at 1:30 p.m. in the 
Smith Center. The speaker was U.S. Senator 
from Hawaii Daniel Inouye, a 1952 GW law 
graduate and a trustee of the university. Two 
professors were honored with emeritus status: 
William Thomas Mallison Jr., professor emer- 
itus of law; and Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, 
Lobingier Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence 
and Comparative Law. 

GW Anatomy Prof. Richard Snell addressed 
commencement ceremonies for graduates of the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences on May 


SGBA Dean Norma Loeser with Sen. Robert 
Packwood. Of political liberty, Packwood 
advised ‘“‘...cherish it, preserve it, protect it 
and pass it on to our children a bit more 
secure than when we received it.” 


Assistant Secretary of State Ridgway, on 
integrity: “‘It is made up of personal 
standards and intellectual honesty, bounded 
by effort.” 
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29. Six professors became emeriti. They were 
John Pletch Adams, professor emeritus of or- 
thopaedic surgery and of child health and 
development; William Prentiss McKelway, clin- 
ical professor emeritus of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology; Neel Jack Price, clinical professor 
emeritus of obstetrics and gynecology; Hugo 
Victor Rizzoli, professor emeritus of neuro- 
logical surgery; Nicholas Parick Dillon Smyth, 
clinical professor emeritus of surgery; and James 
Christopher Walsh Jr., clinical professor emer- 
itus of obstetrics and gynecology. 

This year’s George Washington Awards, 
which honor ‘‘exceptional contributions which 
have advanced the university,” also were 
presented at the May 10 commencements. Those 
receiving George Washington Awards were Mar- 
tin Roudabush, GW’s recently retired senior 
resident consulting engineer; Brian Selinsky, 
director of academic advising for Columbian 
College; Ralph Shafer, resident director of 
Building JJ; Scott Sherman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the GW Student Association; Philip 
Sobocinski, vice president for graduate affairs of 
the GW Student Association; and Dr. Chariklia 
Tziraki, director of the Division of Internal 
Medicine in GW’s School of Medicine. Those 
selected were cited as ‘‘individuals who have 
displayed competence, integrity and good will in 
carrying Out their university responsibilities.’’ 
Any student, administrator, faculty or staff 
member may be nominated for the GW Award; 
final choices are made by the Ad Hoc Selection 
Committee on Awards. 

U.S. Senator Robert William Packwood, a 
Republican, has represented Oregon in the 
Senate since 1968, when he unexpectedly un- 
seated Wayne Morse. Earlier he served in the 
Oregon state legislature for six years. A graduate 
of Willamette University and New York Univer- 
sity Law School, Packwood served as a law clerk 
to former Chief Justice Harold J. Warner of the 
Oregon Supreme Court prior to engaging in 10 
years of private law practice. In the U.S. Senate, 
Packwood is the ranking Republican and former 
chairman of the Finance Committee; he is widely 
credited with a major role in the passage of the 
Tax Reform Act of 1986. He also has chaired 
and served on the Senate Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation Committee and on several 
of its subcommittees. 

Career diplomat Rozanne LeJeanne Ridgway 
is currently serving as assistant secretary of state 
for European and Canadian affairs, having been 
appointed to that post in 1985. Among her 
earlier State Department assignments were those 
of ambassador for oceans and fisheries affairs, 
ambassador to Finland, counselor of the Depart- 
ment of State and special negotiator to the staff 
of the secretary of state. In 1982 Ridgway be- 
came ambassador to the German Democratic 
Republic. She has received the State Depart- 
ment’s Superior Honor Award, the department’s 
Meritorious Honor Award, the Joseph C. Wil- 
son Award for Achievement in International Af- 
fairs and the Senior Foreign Service Presidential 
Meritorious Service Award. She holds the rank 
of career minister. 

Charles Bass Reed is chancellor of the State 
University System of Florida, overseeing the 
state’s nine universities, a $1 billion system that 
includes 132,000 students and 24,000 faculty and 
staff members. Reed received his BS in 1963, his 
MA in 1964, and his EdD in 1970—all from GW. 
He began his career as an assistant professor of 
education here, and he became a tenured faculty 
member at age 28. In 1970 he left the university 
for a one-year assignment with the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
He joined the State Department of Education in 
Florida as an associate for research and develop- 
ment in teacher education in 1971 and became 
director of the office of planning, budgeting and 
evaluation in 1974. In 1979 he moved to the Of- 
fice of the Governor of Florida to become edu- 
cational policy coordinator; several promotions 
later Reed became the governor’s chief of staff. 
He moved to his current post in 1985. 


Jacob Arthur Stein received his law degree 
from GW in 1948 and was admitted to practice 
in the District of Columbia that same year. Cur- 
rently a partner in the law firm of Stein, Mitchell 
and Mezines, his trial practice encompasses both 
civil and criminal cases. Stein’s numerous pro- 
fessional activities include service as a fellow, 
American College of Trial Lawyers; fellow, 
American Bar Foundation; member, Committee 
on Grievances and Admissions, U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia; and presi- 
dent, D.C. Bar, 1982-83. He received the D.C. 
Bar Association’s Lawyer of the Year Award in 
1981 and the GW National Law Center’s Distin- 
guished Alumnus Award in 1985. He was se- 
lected by a special panel of appellate judges as 
Independent Counsel under the Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act in 1984. Stern is the author of sev- 
eral books and numerous articles on trial prac- 
tice, torts and damages. He has been a visiting 
instructor or lecturer at a number of law schools, 
including Harvard, Georgetown, GW and the 
National Institute of Trial Advocacy. 

Richard Herman Petersen is the fifth director 
of NASA-Langley Research Center in Hamp- 
ton, Va. The Center, founded in 1917 and now 
employing more than 2,800 civil service person- 
nel, was the first aeronautical research 
laboratory in the federal government. Petersen 
also serves on NASA’s General Administrative 
Council, which advises the NASA administrator 
on NASA programs and policy. With the excep- 
tion of one year spent at Stanford University as a 
Sloan Executive Fellow and two years as a re- 
search engineer, Petersen’s entire career since 
1957 has been associated with NASA. He spent 
five years as deputy director of the Research 
Center prior to assuming his present duties. He 
received his BS from Purdue University and his 
MS from California Institute of Technology. He 
is a Fellow and a director-at-large of the 
American Institute of Aeronautics and Astro- 
nautics, and he has received a large number of 
professional awards and commendations, in- 
cluding his being honored, in 1983, with the 
Presidential Rank of Meritorious Executive for 
his leadership in aeronautical research. 

Natalie Zemon Davis is currently Henry 
Charles Lea Professor of History at Princeton 
University, a post she has held since 1981; she 
joined the Princeton faculty in 1978. Davis also 
is president this year of the American Historical 
Association. A graduate of Smith and Radcliffe 
colleges, she earned her doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. She has taught at the Uni- 


versity of Toronto and the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in addition to Princeton. She 
has been a fellow of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, an NEH fellow and a Guggenheim fel- 
low, as well as a fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. Much in demand as a 
lecturer in the United States and Europe, Davis 
also served as historical adviser for the acclaimed 
film, “The Return of Martin Guerre.” The 
author of numerous professional publications, 
she also has received many honors and awards, 
including the University of Michigan Outstan- 
ding Achievement Award, the Berkshire Con- 
ference of Women Historians Special Award 
and the Princeton University Howard B. 
Behrman Award for Distinguished Achievement 
in the Humanities. 

Sen. Daniel K. Inouye, JD ’52, a much-decor- 
ated World War II hero with the all-Nisei 442nd 
Regimental Combat Team in Europe, worked 
his way through GW law school and returned to 
his native Hawaii to enter politics. In 1954 he was 
elected to the Territorial House of Represen- 
tatives and in 1959 Inouye became the new state 
of Hawaii’s first congressman. He was elected to 
the U.S. Senate in 1962. Co-chairman of the 
Democratic National Convention in 1984, In- 
ouye has been a leader in the Democratic Party 
throughout his Senate years; currently he serves 
as secretary of the Democratic Conference, the 
third-ranking leadership post among Senate 
Democrats. In December 1986 Inouye was ap- 
pointed to chair a Senate Select Committee to in- 
vestigate secret military arms sales to Iran and 
Nicaraguan contras. Inouye is a member of the 
GW Board of Trustees (and as such is ineligible 
to receive the honorary degree frequently be- 
stowed upon commencement speakers). 

A native of Great Britain, Richard Saxon 
Snell, MD, received a bachelor’s degree in medi- 
cine and surgery from King’s College, University 
of London. That institution also conferred upon 
him a PhD in anatomy and an MD degree. He 
lectured and held clinical appointments in Eng- 
land until 1963, when he was named assistant 
professor of anatomy at Yale University. Now 
chairman of the Department of Anatomy and 
professor of anatomy and of orthopaedic sur- 
gery, he came to GW in 1972. In that year and 
again in 1975, Snell was recipient of the Golden 
Apple Teaching Award. A member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Anatomists and the 
Anatomical Society of Great Britain, he is a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. He is 
the author of some 80 research publications. 
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Two Major Gifts Raise Campaign Total 


To $37 Million 


Two major gifts to the Campaign for George 
Washington this spring have increased the uni- 
versity’s fund-drive total to more than $37 
million. 

The Dr. Morris Springer Endowment Fund 
for Compensation Medicine ($750,000) has been 
established to support educational, research and 
professional activities in the field of compensa- 
tion medicine at the medical center, and the Ran- 
dolph C. Shaw Graduate Fellowships in Admini- 
strative Law (approximately $700,000) will ben- 
efit students at the National Law Center. 

Dr. Morris Springer is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama (BS ’30), New York Univer- 
sity (MS ’32) and GW (MD ’35). Moving to 
Brooklyn after medical school, Springer in- 
terned for three years and then opened a general 
practice. 

By his own admission, he ‘‘fell’’ into the field 
of compensation medicine. ‘‘Across the street 
from my practice was an A&P grocery store and 
I would get a few on-the-job injuries...the next 
thing I knew, I was making a profession out of 
compensation medicine,” says Springer. 

The program being developed by the medical 


school will include lectures and field experiences 
directed toward medical students, house staff 
and community physicians. 

Col. Randolph C. Shaw, USA (Ret.) held two 
law degrees from GW (LLB ’15, LLM ’23). Be- 
fore practicing law, he worked as a news and 
sports reporter for The Washington Post, San 
Francisco Examiner, Boston Globe and New 
York World. He served in the army during 
World War I. 

After the war, Shaw became assistant general 
counsel in charge of litigation for the U.S. at- 
torney general; general counsel of the U.S. Pro- 
hibition Bureau; assistant attorney general; trial 
counsel for the IRS; and counsel to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He was also a law lec- 
turer at the American University Law School. 

The Shaw fellowships will provide assistance 
to graduate law students interested in ad- 
ministrative law. A member of the American 
and Federal Bar Associations, Shaw died in 
1968. His bequest to GW was left in a trust fund 
for his wife, Gertrude Buell Shaw. GW received 
the gift after she died this past winter. 
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In other words, welcome...which is what GW 
said in many languages the week of April 5 to 
11, as the university celebrated ‘‘International 
Week.’’ The week was planned to mobilize the 
entire GW community to recognize, use and 
celebrate the international richness of the cam- 
pus. Activities—arranged in cooperation with 
more than 20 student organizations, university 


departments and foreign embassies—ranged 
from lectures and films to exhibits and dis- 
plays, music and dance groups, and receptions. 
Among the attractions: Market Day (above) on 
the Gelman Library Quad, where student 
groups sold crafts and food and displayed 
other examples of their countries’ culture as 
well. 


Board Approves New Name, Focus For SPIA 


The GW Board of Trustees has approved a 
recommendation for a reorganized SPIA, to be 
known henceforth as the School of International 
Affairs (SIA) and to concentrate on the study of 
international affairs. The Board approved the 
change in the name of the school at its regular 
March meeting, in response to a request from the 
SPIA faculty. Maurice A. East will continue to 
be the school’s dean. 

The changes stem from a part of the Commis- 
sion for the Year 2000’s report which proposed 
that ‘‘the School of Public and International Af- 
fairs be reorganized as the School for Interna- 
tional Affairs and established as the focal point 
and coordinating unit for all international pro- 
grams” at GW. As a result of these recommend- 
ations, a five-member university committee, 
chaired by Assistant Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs Anthony G. Coates, studied the 
options and recommended a set of changes. At 
the same time, the faculty of the school has been 
engaged in an extensive self-study and has begun 
discussion of several proposals for curricular 
reorganization. 

University officials expect that it will take sev- 
eral years to implement all changes, which in- 
clude a plan to add faculty so that an SIA full- 
time faculty eventually totals 25 to 30. In the 
meantime, as of the 1987 fall semester, the 


degree programs in urban affairs and public af- 
fairs will be transferred to Columbian College 
and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

According to Vice President for Academic 
Affairs Roderick S. French, the reorganization 
will allow the university’s academic administra- 
tion to consider the resource needs of three close- 
ly related schools—Columbian College, the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the 
School of International Affairs—in a fully coor- 
dinated and long-term manner. For those key 
departments supporting the instruction pro- 
grams and research agendas of all three schools, 
French says that the change will formalize the 
process of a balanced and coordinated response 
to the sometimes conflicting demands of the 
three schools that they serve. 

Beyond this enhanced administrative clarity, 
French took a broader view of the reorganized 
SIA: ‘‘We owe it to the more than 1,000 students 
who have come to study international affairs 
with us, we owe it to our university, we owe it, 
indeed, to our country to go forward to create 
the kind of school of which we have a vision...” 
and he continued, ‘‘I look forward to the evolu- 
tion of a high-profile, high-morale, high-quality 
School of International Affairs that will make a 
powerful and distinctive contribution to the new 
GW for which we all are working.” 
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GW Begins Nationwide Search for 


New President 


The first major step in selecting a new university 
president—the appointment of a presidential 
search committee—has been taken, and GW is 
now in the beginning stages of a demanding 
assignment. The university’s challenge is to 
locate a successor to Lloyd H. Elliott, who an- 
nounced in February that he will retire as GW’s 
president on June 30, 1988. The university’s 14th 
president, Elliott has served at the GW helm 
since September 1965. 

GW Board of Trustees Chairman Everett Bel- 
lows emphasized the importance of this assign- 
ment to the Board: ‘‘The most important re- 
sponsibility for the Board of Trustees of the 
George Washington University in the next sev- 
eral months will be to select an outstanding aca- 
demic leader and administrator to succeed Lloyd 
Elliott. Accordingly, the Board has approved the 
composition of a presidential search committee 


to conduct a national search for the next presi- 
dent of the university.” Bellows also commented 
that the Board was committed to ‘‘involvement 
of key constituencies of the university” in the 
selection process, and he characterized the com- 
mittee’s composition as ‘‘broadly based.” 

Committee members include Trustees L. 
Stanley Crane (chairman), Oliver T. Carr Jr., 
Lyn H. Clark, Nancy B. Dudley, Thaddeus A. 
Lindner, John T. Sapienza and Robert H. 
Smith; Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science Walter K. Kahn; Professor of Medicine 
and of Pathology Lawrence S. Lessin; Professor 
of Law Peter Raven-Hansen; Thomas V. Ly- 
don, vice president of the General Alumni Asso- 
ciation; and student Adam Freedman, recently 
re-elected GW Student Association president. In 
addition, Chairman Bellows will serve as an ex 
officio member of the committee. 
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Commentary: Confused in Alabama 


by Peter Caws, 
GW University Professor of Philosophy 


This March in Mobile, Ala., a federal judge— 
U.S. District Court Judge W. Brevard Hand— 
banned more than 40 textbooks from Alabama 
public schools on the grounds that they promote 
the “‘religion”’ of secular humanism. The Hand 
ruling created something of an uproar all across 
the country, and it brought a swift rebuttal from 
GW Professor Caws; his commentary, which 
appeared in The Washington Post’s March 8 
editorial section, “‘Outlook,”’ is reprinted here in 
the thought that it may be of interest to Times’ 
readers. 


Judge Brevard Hand has ruled in the Alabama 
textbook case that ‘‘secular humanism” is a re- 
ligion—presumably a secular religion. ‘Secular 
is religious” is a perfect example of newspeak, as 
in Orwell’s ‘‘1984’’ (and only three years late). 
There is a mass of confusion here that needs to 
be sorted out. 

First and most obvious, ‘‘secular’’ means 
nonreligious, independent of religion. So there’s 
an overt contradiction in the idea of a secular 
religion. But of course a very cunning religion 
might call itself ‘‘secular’’ in order to infiltrate 
the textbooks, and that’s no doubt what they 
think happened in Alabama. 

Second, then, we might look at what ‘‘relig- 
ion” means. The ‘‘-lig”’ in ‘‘religion’’ is like the 
corresponding part of the word “‘ligament,’’ and 
it comes from a Latin verb meaning ‘‘to bind.” 
Religions characteristically have a binding effect 
in one or both of two ways: they bind men and 
women to God or to some transcendent being or 
state, through worship, or meditation, or faith 
or a covenant; or they bind them to one another, 
in a church, or synagogue or congregation. To 
call a set of beliefs that does neither of these 
things a religion is to misunderstand the history 
of ideas. The separation of church and state was 
directed not against systems of belief, however 
coherent, but against the political effect of bind- 
ing in my second sense. 

The movement known as ‘“‘secular human- 
ism” (which isn’t really a movement at all) seems 
to have been baptized as such by some philos- 
ophers in Buffalo who were rightly concerned 
about the resurgence of fundamentalism and 
superstition, and the exploitation of the media 
for this purpose in a society where the kind of 
education that would protect people against 
such credulity is painfully inadequate. They 
wanted a label, rather as T. H. Huxley did 
among his religious friends in the 19th century 
(he invented the word ‘‘agnostic’’ for the pur- 
pose). 

This seems to me to have been a terrible mis- 
take, like cutting a switch so people can beat you 
up with it. The religious right has fallen upon 
this self-description with jubilation. ‘‘Human- 
ism is out of the closet,” says one of Pat Robert- 
son’s executives. It’s a good rule to avoid 
“isms” altogether, since those who understand 
don’t need the label, and those who don’t will 
always abuse it. 

Plain humanism has been around since the 
Renaissance, and many humanists have been 
deeply religious. There’s no contradiction in 
that—it’s a question of domains, God’s and 
Caesar’s, church and state. Jesus and Jefferson 


both understood this, but not, it seems, Judge 
Hand. 

Humanistic learning, the domain of the hu- 
manities, is in fact nothing other than the pains- 
taking accumulation of human understanding, 
free of dogma, that has been going on since the 
Greeks. It can perfectly well include the sym- 
pathetic study of religion, and ought to do so. It 
does not preach atheism, but it weighs the evi- 
dence for belief, and this does have conse- 
quences for religion. It is bound to observe that, 
since there are many religions and they contra- 
dict one another, they can’t all be right. 

Maybe none of them is; maybe the world- 
historical conflicts religions provoke are just 
pointless and tragic. This idea regularly occurs to 
bright students who have studied the evidence. 
They draw their own conclusions, helped along 
by the example of fanatics such as Oral Roberts 
and the Ayatollah Khomeini. They don’t need a 
conspiracy to help their common sense. And if 
after studying the evidence they still have 
religious convictions, these are their own, not 
those of their parents or the school board. 

The textbook publishers and the parents of 
Alabama, by trying on the one hand to insist on 
the teaching of their own views, and timidly 
declining, on the other, to deal with any views, 
are conspiring to prevent the free development 
of the students’ talents. Call them God-given 
talents, if you will. 

All this is the last move in a sorry story of 
religious sniping between Christians and non- 
Christians that has led to absurdities—and they 
are absurdities—such as the story of Thanksgiv- 
ing with no reference to the Pilgrims’ beliefs. 
The result has been neutered textbooks, which 
should have been thrown out by the curriculum 
committee, not by the courts. 

What Judge Hand and his clients (for that is 
what they seem to have become) apparently want 
is to exploit this situation so as to roll back the 
educational clock, to the advantage of their own 
brand of religious obscurantism. One of the 
plaintiffs said a while ago, ‘‘The Christian is 
called upon to close her mind....’’ Contrast this 
with what Judge Hand’s namesake Learned 
Hand (and what a contrast that is!) said in “A 
Plea for the Open Mind and Free Discussion’’: 
“An education which includes the ‘humanities’ 
is essential to political wisdom.” What’s hap- 
pening in Alabama is a recipe for political folly. 


© The Washington Post; reprinted with 
permission. 
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Alumni Trustees Elected 


At its regular May meeting, GW’s Board of 
Trustees elected two new Alumni Trustees: 
Robert A. Rosenfeld, BA ’71, a partner in the 
San Francisco law firm of Heller & Ehrman 
(who in 1971 became GW’s first—and to date, 
only—Rhodes Scholar); and, in the recent grad- 
uate category, Robert F. Guarasci, BA ’86, pres- 
ident of the GW Student Association 1983-84 
and 1984-85. An Alumni Trustee whose term ex- 
pired this year, Marcella Brenner, was reelected 
to a second term. 


Kelly Resigns as Dean 


Eugene W. Kelly Jr., dean of GW’s School of 
Education and Human Development since 1979, 
has resigned as dean in order to return to full- 
time teaching. Assistant Dean Jay R. Shotel has 
accepted appointment as acting dean, effective 
July 1. 

President Elliott, in accepting Kelly’s resigna- 
tion, stated, “I commend Dean Kelly for his tire- 
less efforts on behalf of the school and the entire 
university. In a period of serious challenge, he 


has strengthened the programs of the school in 
many ways.” 

In remarks to the SEHD faculty, Kelly said 
that the school “thas made substantial progress 
toward goals of excellence in the George Wash- 
ington University of the future as envisioned by 
the Commission for the Year 2000...1 am grate- 
ful that I could serve as your dean and make a 
contribution during this significant period in the 
school’s development.” 
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Let Freedom Ring! 


The GW Hatchet headline proclaimed ‘‘Ac- 
tivism alive at GW.” And so it appeared to be, 
at least for the period March 4 through March 
11, when the university allowed students from 
GW Voices for a Free South Africa to erect 
“Elizabeth Eckford Freedom College.’’ The 
three sided, 8' x 10' x8' wooden shanty— 
named for one of the first black students to 
enroll at segregated Little Rock Central High 


GW News Briefs 


School in 1957—was erected “‘to further pro- 
mote an awareness on the issues of racism and 
discrimination. ” Hillel Rabbi Gerald Serotta 
was one of many university officials who 
hailed the construction of Freedom College. 
Serotta commented that ‘‘The university has, 
with integrity, joined the students in a moral 
statement. They’ve said, ‘It’s important to 
have Freedom College on our campus.’ ”’ 


Lisner Auditorium was the site on April 12 of 
GW’s third annual Honors Convocation. Stu- 
dents were recognized in three categories: 
dean’s list students, students who received 
Outstanding Academic Achievement Citations 
and students selected as Distinguished Schol- 


- ars. Outstanding Academic Achievement Cita- 
$ tions, awarded to students who had completed 
= a minimum of 45 credit hours at GW and were 


in the top two percent of their classes, went to 
70 students this year. The Distinguished 
Scholars Awards were designed to recognize, 
in each school granting undergraduate degrees, 
one student having a distinguished record of 
exemplary academic achievement and scholar- 
ship. GW’s newest University Professor, Alex 
Zwerdling, delivered the convocation address. 
Zwerdling urged that the students, in choosing 
their vocations, think about ‘‘not only career 


opportunities and institutional rewards but also 
about the internal fulfillments—the sense of 
pleasure that freely chosen work can give, of 
intense satisfaction day by day and year after 
year. If you choose wisely and are lucky, ” he 
continued, ‘‘those two forces—career and 
vocation—can come together rather than 
diverging...” 

Zwerdling was photographed (center, 
above) with this year’s five Distin- 
guished Scholars (from left): Mariè Elena 
Colaianni, School of Government and Bus- 
iness Administration; Bryant Paul Lehr, 
School of Public and International 
Affairs; Lisa Ayn Septoff, School of 
Education and Human Development; Danial 
Bin Mdnoor, School of Engineering and 
Applied Science; and Robert Pierce Forbes, 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


Man of the Year 

That’s the most recent honor bestowed on the 
general chairman of GW’s ‘‘Campaign for 
George Washington,” Washington builder/ 
developer Oliver T. Carr Jr. Naming Carr its 
1987 ‘‘Man of the Year” was the Greater 
Washington Board of Trade, which specifically 
cited Carr’s contributions to and leadership in 
both business and community affairs, which re- 
flect his deep involvement in the national capital 
area. 


The Russians Are Coming.... 

For graduate study at GW, that is, thanks to 
the Helen and Sergius Yakobson Graduate 
Scholarship in Russian and East European 
Studies. The Yakobsons have been well known 
in the Slavic field for their scholarship and 
leadership in promoting the study of Slavic 
language, literature and political history. The 
Yakobson Scholarship, established as a perpet- 
ual endowment in the School of International 
Affairs, is designated for Russian emigres or de- 
fectors. It provides an annual stipend for a grad- 
uate student; the scholarship will be awarded on 
the basis of financial need and academic achieve- 
ment, as determined by a faculty selection com- 
mittee. It is expected that the first award will be 
made in the spring semester of 1988. 


GW Will “Go It Alone” on Hospital Needs 

At its meeting this May, the GW Board de- 
cided to ‘‘go it alone” in addressing its capital 
needs for modernizing the GW hospital. The 
Board authorized the university to develop, on 
its own, methods for meeting the approximately 
$65 million required to ensure continuing provi- 
sion of the highest quality medical education, re- 
search and health care delivery. At one time GW 
considered outside affiliations for financing pur- 
poses, but now, in President Elliott’s words, 
“...We are not interested in pursuing any other 
arrangements...” 


Strong Choice for Marvin Center 

LeNorman J. Strong will become the director 
of the Marvin Center on June 30. He succeeds 
Boris Bell, the only man to hold the Marvin 
Center directorship since the center’s completion 
17 years ago. Strong comes to GW from Cornell 
University, where he directs a student union 
building. He has recently served as president of 
the International Association of College Unions. 
Meanwhile Bell is collecting well-deserved kudos 
for his successful career here. Among the 
statements of appreciation, Vice President 
French praised Bell’s ‘‘splendid understanding 
of what universities are all about...” Bell told the 
GW Hatchet, characteristically, that he’d like to 
think he has ‘‘helped to provide a human quality 
to the university.” Most would agree that, in- 
deed, he did. 


Plus/Minus Earns an A 

The GW Faculty Senate in March voted unan- 
imously to approve the new grading system pro- 
posed by the senate’s Committee on Educational 
and Admissions Policy. Starting with the fall 
1987 semester, the following QPI system will ap- 
ply: A=4.0; A- =3.7; B+ =3.3; B=3.0; 
B= =Z C+ =Z C= 2.6-CaS7; 
D+ =1.2; D=1.0; D= =.7. 


GW: First in War, Peace.....and Maryland 
“What would become of politics in Maryland 
without GW alumni?” is the question raised by 
an astounding compilation provided by Dana 
Lee Dembrow, JD ’80, to the GW Law Alumni 
Association Newsletter. Herewith, his list of 
alumni who are or have recently been Maryland 
public officials: Former governor Harry 
Hughes; former congressman Michael Barnes; 
Montgomery County Executive Sidney Kramer; 
Montgomery County councilmembers: Rose 
Crenca, Bill Hanna, Mike Subin, Mike Gudis, 
Ike Legget; state senators Larry Levitan and Peg 


Schweinhaut; House of Delegates member Dana 
Lee Dembrow; and judges William Miller, 
Leonard Ruben, Stanley Klavan, Thomas 
Lohm, Douglas Moore and Paul Weinstein. 


Resolved: GW Ranks 7th 

The American Forensic Association, which 
ranks collegiate debate teams, has ranked the 
GW Debate Team seventh in the nation and sec- 
ond in its district. The National Debate Tourna- 
ment standings comprise 106 teams, which are 
ranked by the association through a complex 
point system. GW’s eight-member squad con- 
sists of two juniors, four sophomores and two 
freshmen, many of whom had high school de- 
bating experience. It is not known if any of them 
have political ambitions or live in Maryland.... 


Filling a Large Void 

Dorn C. McGrath Jr., GW professor of urban 
and regional planning, has been elected chair- 
man of the Committee of 100 on the Federal Ci- 
ty. The committee is active in efforts involving 
natural resource conservation and historic pres- 
ervation. According to McGrath, its purpose is 
to serve ‘‘the field of civic conscience and guar- 
dianship which falls in.the void between paro- 
chial self-interest and national politics.” In sup- 
port of the committee’s beliefs, members appear 
before public bodies concerned with land-use 
planning and other aspects of urban develop- 
ment. 


GW: Bullish on GWTV 

On July 1 GWTV will move toward ‘‘a more 
integrated place in the structure of the universi- 
ty,” according to President Elliott. Specifically, 
the university’s TV station will move to a new 
administrative home on that date, to the Office 
of the Vice President for Academic Affairs from 
its birthplace in the Division of Continuing Edu- 


cation. The move is seen as potentially beneficial 
in coordinating use of the station’s facilities. The 
station general manager since GWTV’s 1983 in- 
ception, W. Lee Hunter, stresses the station’s es- 
tablished leadership position in international 
broadcasting and its intent to increase the num- 
ber of international teleconferences it broadcasts 
annually. According to Hunter, GWTV has great 
teaching potential for students involved. ‘‘What 
better opportunity to learn,’ Hunter asks, 
“than by participating in the complexities of 
dealing with national and international mar- 
kets... Television can become a force in the gen- 
eral improvement of education for students.” 


Another Success for ‘‘George Calling” 

Alumni, students and friends of GW who vol- 
unteered their time this year in the university’s 
annual ‘‘George Calling’ phonathon can take 
pride in the results. The phonathon far exceeded 
its $390,000 goal and ended its five-week dura- 
tion with a grand total of $400,614 in pledges. 
That’s nearly $70,000 more than last year’s total, 
$332,358. Student participation was a real factor 
this year. Under the chairmanship of Student 
Association President Adam Freedman, 75 stu- 
dents volunteered their time; the students, who 
were raising money for student aid, came away 
with a total of $34,501. 


Back from the Future 

GW and American Medical International, 
Inc.—which two years ago bought an 80 percent 
interest in the GW Health Plan—have signed a 
contract reverting total ownership of that plan 
back to the university. (GW had retained owner- 
ship of the other 20 percent). The George Wash- 
ington University Health Plan began 14 years 
ago and now services 24,500 members in the 
Washington area. AMI’s withdrawal from the 
Health Plan is associated with its current internal 
restructuring. 
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Join 45 bright Washington children 
and GW’s Reading Center for an 
exciting after-school 


By Anne N. Suydam 


right red capes flowed with the movement 
of dancers as they worshiped the sun...the 
High Priest’s majestic headdress reflected 
slivers of light while he instructed the 
younger priest...the young girl leaped 
gracefully over the sacred cloth in reverence 
to the gods. 
This was the scene one early spring even- 
ing—a theatrical performance resulting 
from a seven-month exploration into the Mayan, Incan 
and Aztec civilizations by 45 children. Such trips are taken 
through the GW Reading Center’s After-School Program 
for Gifted Children. The annual spring production, which 
the children write and produce, is the product of their 
hard work and discipline, representing the knowledge 
they have acquired. 

The process began ten years ago when Reading Center 
Director Florence Hesser realized that little was being 
done in the Washington area to work with intellectually 
gifted children and that GW’s graduate curriculum for the 
reading specialist degree did not include any work with 
this unique group of children. 

Thus the program was created with about 11 pupils dur- 
ing the summer of 1977; the first topic of study was trans- 
portation in the early history of the United States. Parents 
became so enthusiastic and interested—particularly those 
of a child named Amy Carter—that the program was fur- 
ther developed to where it is today: two afternoons a week 
from October to December (Semester I) and from Janu- 
ary to April (Semester II), with two three-week sessions in 
the summer. 

Although reading as a thinking skill is a focus of the ses- 
sions, strong emphasis is placed on cultural aspects: 
music, drama, dance, mathematics, art. ‘‘We are trying to 
help the children understand that one doesn’t learn in lit- 
tle boxes...that many disciplines are related conceptual- 
ly,” explains Judith Findlay, current director of the 
After-School Program and program coordinator for The 
Reading Center. 

Findlay stresses that she and the other teachers strive to 
create an academic and aesthetic environment in which 
the children learn how to learn—teaching the pupils to 
search for relationships between ideas that all relate back 
to a central concept. 

And learn they do. One realizes how enriching this pro- 
gram is by watching the children prepare for and then per- 
form in their annual spring show. The Mayan, Incan and 
Aztec cultures were studied in such depth that the students 
wrote a play centering on the 52-year Mayan Calendar 
and containing scenes such as a Pot Breaking Ceremony 
(Mayan New Year tradition), Legend of the Beginning of 
the World (Aztec) and Sun Worship Chant (Incan call to 
the sun). The bright, elaborate costumes and set 
represented afternoons of creative thinking and hard 
work. 

Most of the children are intellectually gifted (they can 
be categorized as “‘superior to very superior’’) and have 
varied cultural interests as well. An 11-year-old boy (who 
just completed his first two commissioned pieces of mus- 
ic) composed music for the play. One little girl is the first 
violinist with the D.C. Children’s Symphony and many 
take lead parts in plays. 

The spring production is a culmination of the ideas 
behind the After-School Program. ‘‘We have found that 
the inclusion of the arts adds a richness and dimension to 
the lives of the children which goes with them as they 
develop into young adults,” says Findlay. ‘‘Our first 
students are now at the university level,’’ she continues, 
“and I am very pleased to find out that they’re involved 
with community affairs and the arts.” 


DISCOVERY 


Ingenious curricula take the children well beyond rou- 
tine textbook learning in the classroom. This summer’s 
curriculum is called ‘‘Math on the Mall’’ and will focus on 
teaching the mathematical concepts which underlie many 
of the buildings and exhibits here in D.C. The pupils will 
learn how the Capitol and the Jefferson Memorial domes 
were calculated and constructed and just how much ge- 
ometry is involved in the layout of a city such as Wash- 
ington. 

The curricula also greatly challenge the students in that, 
as Findlay relates, ‘‘these children like to be right and are 
used to being right. We try to teach them to be intellectual 
risk-takers, not to be content with just finding the correct 
answer. This is very hard for them—they need a lot of en- 
couragement.”’ 

The students range from age five to 14 and are divided 
into four groups: 5-year-olds, Ist/2nd graders, 3rd/4th 
graders and Sth through 8th graders. Leading each group 
is a reading specialist or someone who has had much ex- Ter 
perience teaching language/ literature to children. Then 
there are the drama, art, dance, music and mathematics w 
teachers—all acting as extensions of the curriculum. N 

“Each year, the staff meets and really discusses what 
we want to teach. Then we read, research and think until 
we come up with some core—a kernel of an idea that we 
can use as our focus. This is a circular process, it con- 
tinues on and on,” Findlay emphasizes. 

She is reflective as she concludes, ‘‘I think one of the 
most important things we do in this program is to give 
these children confidence, security in themselves.” 

One had only to sit and watch the spring production to 


see how true her assessment was. O 


Anne N. Suydam is a newswriter for the GW Office of 
News and Public Affairs. 
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Above: (I to r) Anne 
Nicolaysen, art 
teacher, Carey 
Thorington and Lisa 
Sniith prepare 
priestly headdress. 


Left: Brian Rastrasks 
questions during a 


Below Jeft;/Rebetca 
Satterlee models the 


completed priestly 
headdress 


Below: Sam Adkins 
works on Mayan 
glyphs for the set. 
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by Charlotte Ericson 


n the capital city of Seoul, one need only scan the 
horizon for evidence of a dynamic city. Waves of 
people fill the streets, bustling along sidewalks, cram- 
ming into buses. An occasional bicyclist weaves 
through the traffic, balancing a stack of wobbly soup 
bowls. A few short years ago, open sewers lined the 
same streets that today hold gleaming high rises— 
symbols of rapid industrialization in a city where 
buildings seem to go up overnight. 

For a country severed by war and ideological conflict, 
the progress in The Republic of Korea (South Korea) has 
been remarkable and its people are extremely proud of 
this fact. Once one of the world’s poorest countries, and 
dependent on United States support, the Republic of Ko- 
rea today is leading the world’s newly industrialized na- 
tions. 

Less than 30 years ago, leaders of this formerly agricul- 
ture-dominated land dreamed of exporting $60 million 
worth of goods per year. Today, they have far surpassed 
these modest expectations. With the United States alone 
buying $13 billion worth of South Korean goods, the 
ROK is even displacing some of America’s traditional 
European trading partners—becoming a model for third 
world development and a strong competitor of the Japan- 
ese. With the won (Korean currency) tied to the U.S. 
dollar, South Korean products are especially affordable 
today—something that can only enhance the country’s 
remarkable economic growth, which hit 12 percent in 
1986. 

How did the ROK achieve these levels of economic 
growth despite a lack of natural resources and the need to 
devote some 6 percent of their gross national product to 
defense? 

Some point to Korea’s outward-looking and market 
economy; others to an industrious, disciplined people. 
Phillip Grub, GW’s Aryamehr Professor of Multina- 
tional Management, attributes the success to a uniquely 
Korean combination of cultural inheritance, an ability to 
observe and adapt to the marketplace and above all else, 
education. On this issue, even the unkindest critics agree 
on the contribution education has made to the nation’s 
growth. Reflecting its Confucian heritage, the Korean 
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populace places strong emphasis on education. In this 
country that boasts a 98 percent literacy rate, South 
Korean parents, according to Phil Grub, will make just 
about any sacrifice to educate their children. 

Perhaps the emphasis on education explains a Korean’s 
ability to observe and adapt. ‘‘They have seen what suc- 
ceeds in the Western world...and they have adapted that 
to their own economy,” Grub says, referring to the ROK’s 
export market and rapid rate of industrialization. ‘‘And 
when Koreans attempt something, they do it well,’’ he 
says; ‘‘it’s an inherent need to strive for success.” 

The South Koreans began by importing virtually all of 
their technology but over time have become innovators. 
“‘They’ve been perfecting the low-tech product area, and 
now with new management techniques and research and 
development, they are moving into high tech—the wave 
of the future,’’ says Grub. South Koreans are now known 
as quality producers in most goods. Witness the growth of 
the ROK’s automobile market: Hyundai, the South 
Korean auto manufacturer which entered the U.S. market 
last year, ‘‘sold more automobiles than any auto 
manufacturer entering this market in history,’’ says Grub, 
“and Hyundai continues to grow.” Also, he adds, 
‘*there’s no question that they’re one of the leading coun- 
tries in producing ships. I expect this growth to 
continue,” says Grub, who predicts Korean growth in 
GNP to be ‘‘somewhere in the neighborhood of 10 per- 
cent this year.” 

Korea’s furious pace of industrialization has created 
the inevitable problems that accompany development, but 
unprecedented growth has also resulted in a marked im- 
provement in the quality of life for the average Korean. In 
1960, the per capita gross national product was less than 
$100; today it is over $2,000. 

Such performance might well qualify the responsible 
leader for sainthood, but South Korea’s Chun Doo Hwan 
is not exactly popular. The authoritarian Chun came to 
power by force seven years ago, following the assassina- 
tion of another former general, President Park Chung 
Hee. Chun’s military-backed government has been crit- 
icized for a number of things, including its current use of 
tight controls—the need for which is now questioned— 
to compensate for the nation’s lack of industrial and 
technological sophistication. While the government has 
been a driving force behind Korea’s economic success, it 
has become so while restricting the formation and activity 
of unions, and by favoring big business enterprise in the 
granting of government loans. 

Many of his fellow South Koreans feel Chun has never 
achieved legitimacy as a leader. Opponents blame Chun’s 
soldiers for killing scores of demonstrators in the southern 
city of Kwangju in 1980 to help Chun retain power. More 
recently, South Korea’s president has been held account- 
able for the death of an opposition student who suffo- 
cated while in police custody following a student-led dem- 
onstration early this year. 

For quite some time, a strict authoritarian regime has 
been running the country—dedicated to creating in South 
Korea an economic power and equally devoted to protect- 
ing this creation from a North Korean attack. Because of 
the perceived security threat, the military remains the 
most important institution in South Korea. 

While the current Seoul government is run mostly by 
civilians, it has always had former military officers in crit- 
ical posts, with military men in charge of the national 
police, the army, the party, the intelligence network and 
even the Olympics. ‘“‘It is not a military government in the 
junta sense, but is a military government in that military 
thinking dominates,’’ according to a diplomat quoted in 
an April 1987 New York Times article. 

Reasons exist for the military’s pervasiveness. In recent 
history, South Korea’s military has been the only mana- 
gerial source for large institutions such as government and 
business. An occupied country for many years, Korea was 
never offered an opportunity to cultivate leaders and, ac- 


cording to Phil Grub, ‘‘when the Republic was born [in 
1948], there had been no experience in governing a coun- 
try’. 

Because of history, it might be unrealistic to expect 
democracy overnight in a country like The Republic of 
Korea. 

There are some hopeful signs for political maturity, 
though, as Chun claims to be moving forward to a new 
political agenda. Reportedly, Chun has recognized a need 
to phase in more democratic institutions—such as ‘‘local 
autonomy,” or election of local officials who currently 
are appointed by the central government. Reportedly, 
other ‘‘civilianizing’’ measures include thé urging of his 
ministers to look into liberalizing the laws that regulate 
the government-owned press. Efforts are also under way 
to establish a minimum wage and to allow some move- 
ment of individual labor actions by national labor organi- 
zations. 

If he holds true to one of his most statesman-like pro- 
mises, Chun might have before him the chance to break a 
historic cycle of uncertain succession and violence that has 
plagued Korean change of government since before the 
Korean War. Chun’s decision to step down at the end of 
his single seven-year term in office in 1988 is an important 
sign that ‘‘Koreans are evolving toward a democratic 
system and a broader-based political support,’’ according 
to Gaston Sigur, assistant secretary of state for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs (who also is a GW professor, currently 
on leave). ‘‘Chun’s decision marks an epoch-making 
time’’ in Korea’s turbulent history, says Sigur. 

In a country that has never seen a peaceful transition of 
power, Chun’s pledge represents a decision of enormous 
significance. Equally significant and yet to be decided are 
the questions of how the president will step down, who 
will replace him and what type of government will emerge. 
These are the concerns which, since the birth of the 
Republic some 30 years ago, have surrounded this nation’s 
most heated political topic—constitutional revision. Tra- 
ditionally denounced by Korean opposition leaders and 
altered more than half a dozen times, South Korea’s con- 
stitution has been scrutinized from its inception—espe- 
cially its current body of laws and provision for choosing 
a president through an indirect election. 

South Korea’s government and opposition parties have 
hotly debated the issue of constitutional revision since 
June of 1985, with both sides agreeing on one point—it is 
time for a change. That is where accord ended. The oppo- 
sition demanded the election of a national leader through 
direct presidential elections—a system under which it felt 
a cohesive opposition could win. The ruling party’s com- 
promise proposed an elected parliament headed by a 
prime minister, with essentially no change in the system of 
electing the president. 

Despite much rhetoric, talks between the opposition 
and government broke down in April of this year. Many, 
including the U.S. government, hoped the Koreans would 
work out a compromise on how to pick their new national 
leader. 

Fearing that inability to reach Chun’s idea of compro- 
mise would threaten plans for a peaceful transfer of 
power and endanger what has become a national obses- 
sion, the 1988 Seoul Olympics, the South Korean ruler 
postponed further talks on constitutional revision until 
1988. Presidential elections will be held late this year 
under the current constitution, which Chun drafted when 
he came into power in 1980. 

Amidst aspirations come realities inherent in a system 
of government that, while maturing, is not yet mature. 

Since the Republic’s 1948 founding, rule of law tradi- 
tionally has come from the top down. Today, officials at 
most levels are still appointed, not elected, and the 
legislative and executive branches do not submit their pro- 
grams for review to the people. There is a South Korean 
national assembly which passes laws and provides a 
forum for debate and criticism, but except for this govern- 


mental body (only two-thirds of whose members are 
elected) Koreans are still without mature political institu- 
tions to reflect the will of the people. 

Dissent emanates from opposition voices who desire a 
new constitution based on what they would agree to as a 
compromise. Many vocal politicians will quickly suggest 
that Chun’s decision to break off talks on constitutional 
amendment has created a potentially explosive situation. 
The dissatisfaction is loudest from South Korea’s opposi- 
tion—a faction heavily reported on in the foreign press. 

The most vocal are opposition leaders such as Kim Dae 
Jung and Kim Young Sam, along with university students 
and politicized church leaders. Viewed as the conscience 
of society, Korean students have maintained somewhat of 
a tradition of anti-government protests. They were in- 
volved in the 1945 uprising at the end of Japanese colonial 
rule in Korea and then in 1960 marched in the uprising 
against President Syngman Rhee that toppled the civilian 
leader’s government. In fact, annual student demonstra- 
tions have come to be expected around the end of May 
every year—a stark contrast to the Spring flowers. 

Another voice commonly heard denouncing the gov- 
ernment is that of Korean church leaders who, in recent 
history, have wielded significant influence in this nation 
of roughly two million Catholics and five to eight million 
Protestants. Christian religious leaders have shared a 
voice in Korean politics since the time of the Japanese oc- 
cupation, during which time Christianity offered some- 
thing the traditional religion of Buddhism could not— 
a place to congregate, safe from Japanese scrutiny. The 
strength of leaders in such institutions has grown to a 
point where today some question their power, claiming 
they add to an image of instability in Korea through their 
much publicized anti-government pronouncements. 

It is important to understand that politics in Korea does 
not offer an easily recognized scenario of good guys ver- 
sus bad guys. What is clear, especially in recent years, is 
the growth of something that may well take the place of 
the romanticized revolution that some have predicted for 
Seoul. A new sort of revolution is on the rise—a ‘‘made- 
in-Korea”’ revolution. Korea’s economic growth and em- 
phasis on education have spawned a large, literate middle 
class whose numbers are increasing as a result of indus- 


trialization. 
Created in less than a generation, it is, in the words of 


The Wall Street Journals William McGurn, ‘‘a growing 
middle class that will eventually move the debate from 
whether to reform to how.”’ This is one of the many ma- 
jor differences between South Korea and the Philippines, 
whose current situations so many claim are analogous. 

Granted, this articulate and increasingly affluent mid- 
dle class may not like Chun, but they also dislike disturb- 
ance. And while they are beginning to desire the same 
powers in the political arena that they have tasted in the 
economic field, their new-found prosperity and small but 
increasing political freedoms might explain why so many 
are hesitant to join with opposition in public dissent. 
Weary of domestic turmoil; this majority of Koreans, 
some say, is willing at least to tolerate its leader for now if 
it means greater freedom in the long run. 

According to some Korea scholars, there is actually less 
violent opposition from the majority of South Koreans 
than most press reports indicate. ‘‘There will always be 
rumbles in South Korea,” says Phil Grub, who points out 
that we need only look to the battles that are pitched here 
between the Democrats and Republicans and the rhetoric 
heard in American political campaigns. ‘‘If we put it into 
the press you’d think the world was coming to an end— 
even when the opposition [only] gets in power.” 

The presence of foreign press in Korea is credited by 
many for reminding the government that practices such as 
human rights violations are being observed. Others say 
that emphasis on human rights abuses and agitation pre- 
sents a distorted picture of Korea, depicting instability 
and dissatisfaction as being more widespread than they 


actually are. 

While foreign press reports may sometimes distort the 
amount of agitation in South Korea, opposition demon- 
strations are very real. They are not ignored by the mil- 
itary, which tolerates them only to a certain point. A con- 
stant fear is that internal agitation left unchecked might 
touch off widespread turmoil—an invitation for North 
Korean military adventurism. Put another way, disturb- 
ance on the inside could invite a greater threat from the 
outside—something South Korea could not afford. 

Whatever the precise balance of dissatisfaction is, such 
affairs put the United States in a tricky position. While 
Americans voice strong feelings against human rights 
abuses in the ROK, our government is also trying to stay 
as uninvolved as possible in the country’s internal affairs. 
With U.S. influence resented and revered by both opposi- 
tion and government, we try to maintain a cool hand 
while dealing with problems that may arise. The U.S. 
government continually urges compromise and consensus 
between political parties—hoping to provide positive sup- 
port, not interference, in Korea’s struggle to create a new 
political framework. 

“We don’t say which [position] is better or not,” ex- 
plains Assistant Secretary of State Sigur, referring to pro- 
posals by Korean political parties for constitutional 
amendment, ‘‘but we would like to see the trends toward 
democracy that we have seen continue, particularly with 
President Chun’s decision to step down.”’ Sigur stresses 
the importance that the next government be ‘‘more open 
and broadly based,’’ hoping that ‘‘ultimately what 
emerges from all this is greater participation by the 
Korean people in their own political affairs.” 

Indeed, Korean political events have developed against 
a background of economic success; future turmoil could 
ruin something very dear to Koreans—a healthy economy 
that holds the key to dreams. To jeopardize that now 
would be a mistake. ‘‘They are not going to throw all this 
away because of an inability to work out their political 
problems,’’ notes Sigur, who feels that Korea’s economic 
success and growth in international stature is evidence of 
an ability to work out the difficult political situations at 
hand. ‘‘It’s clearly not in the interests of any of the leader- 
ship in Korea to have [these kinds of] important decisions 
too strongly influenced by events in the streets,’’ he says. 

Sigur’s statement might serve as a reminder of the fund- 
amental linkage between a nation’s domestic political ma- 
turity and its general security. After all, just three minutes 
away from Seoul, by plane, lies perhaps the greatest threat 
to the South Korean people’s future—a threat to South 
Korea that is still very real. ‘“‘The Republic of Korea faces 
a determined and well-armed foe, committed to reunifica- 
tion of the peninsula on its own terms, by whatever means 
are necessary,’’ said Sigur in a speech made earlier this 
year. 

He is referring to the legacy of the Korean War which 
left Korea divided into two heavily armed parts, creating a 
geopolitical focal point where the strategic interests of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, China and Japan directly 
intersect. ‘‘In the past few decades, the North has doubled 
the size of its armed forces and increased its weaponry 
with vast assistance from the Soviet Union,” Sigur said in 
that same speech. History itself shows evidence of North 
Korea’s truculency. Most recently, North Korea was held 
responsible for a terrorist bomb that went off in Ran- 
goon, Burma, narrowly missing President Chun, but kill- 
ing several South Korean cabinet members. 

Such unpredictibility is more frightening because of the 
upcoming Olympics. Across the peninsula from the ROK 
is an envious North Korea whose attitude toward disrupt- 
ing the Seoul Olympics is uncertain, but which is deter- 
mined to reunify the country under its own terms. Com- 
munist North Korea is going through a transition period 
itself as its aging, and some say desperate leader, Kim Il 
Sung, seeks to create the first Communist-world dynastic 
succession by passing power to his son. 


Because a North Korean attack on the South today 
could destroy both South and North Korea, and risk a 
confrontation among the major powers, security is a 
fundamental objective for both the South Koreans and 
the United States. And while U.S. troops in the ROK are 
vital to the security of the Republic, they are also tremen- 
dously important as a deterrent to instability throughout 
Northeast Asia. For all these reasons, the United States 
still maintains 40,000 troops in South Korea, where they 
have been since the armistice agreement was signed fol- 
lowing the Korean War. 

To this day, no peace treaty has ever been signed by 
North and South Korea. Just a cease fire—laying claim to 
a larger goal of all Koreans since before the Korean War— 
the hope for eventual reunification which each side desires 
under its own terms. 

While Koreans agree with the United States to abide by 
the terms of the cease-fire, the armistice agreement is 
signed not by South Korea, but by the United States, on 
behalf of the UN forces which the United States then com- 
manded. It is also signed by the Chinese and North Korea. 
It is these people who still sit at the bargaining table at 
Panmunjom—the cease-fire village along the demarca- 
tion line separating the North from the South, 

For all the foregoing reasons, the next 18 months prom- 
ise to be a critical period. Stress will be at a high point. 
Can the Republic contain the potential for turmoil as it 
struggles over a change of leadership due by March of 
1988? Will the South Koreans be able to cool things down 
in time for a smooth Seoul Olympics in September, when 
they showcase their country’s success for the world’s ap- 
proval? While there is every evidence that the Korean peo- 
ple will get through the test of time, the problems they 
face are Korean problems to be solved by Koreans—a 
view which appears to coincide with that of the U.S. gov- 
ernment. The outcome will depend on the patience and 
wisdom of all Koreans, and the steadfastness of the coun- 
try’s allies. The hope is for eventual peace in this country 
ironically called ‘‘Chosun’’—The Land of the Morning 
Calm. O 


Charlotte Ericson, BA ’85, drives a Hyundai to her job as 
a manager in the GW News Service. 
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them to pursue science and engineering. Being referred to 
as the ‘‘first black” is kind of the same as being asked to 
sign my first autograph, it has just become part of the job, 
so you use it to your advantage. 

What I certainly hope is that I’m not the last one. At 
least by saying the ‘‘first,’”’ it indicates that many will fol- 
low. It’s really important that if nothing else, the message 
get out that there are very few blacks and minorities in 
these historically non-traditional career fields. 


Q. Before the space shuttle, what types of aircraft did you 
fly? 


A. After graduating from the academy, I went to training 
school and learned to fly a helicopter. My first assignment 
was at Vance Air Force base in Oklahoma. From there I 
went right to Vietnam, to Da Nang airbase. I spent a year 
flying rescue missions and then came home for one more 
helicopter assignment. From there, I switched from 
helicopters to fighters for about a year and a half and then 
went to test pilot school in 1970, at Patuxent Naval Air 
Station. I’ve been a test pilot ever since 1971. 


Q. Why did you enroll at GW’s Tidewater Center? 


A. When I went through school they didn’t have many 
computers; the slide-rule was the norm. I had been able to 
survive in the flying business without using a computer, 
but when I was assigned to NASA-Langley in 1974, I was 
thrust upon computers and technicians who were speak- 
ing in an entirely different language. I saw an ad for a 
computer programming course at the Tidewater Center 
and found out I had to enroll in the entire master’s pro- 
gram in order to take one course. 


Q. Did the Air Force send you? 


A. No, this was all on my own, after work. It was night 
school for two and a half years. 


Q. What prompted you to apply to NASA for an astro- 
naut position? 


A. As a test pilot, going into space was just a natural pro- 
gression, the next logical step. I had started the appli- 
cation and was a little frustrated; one of the Tuskegee Air- 
men called me and encouraged me to apply for the pro- 
gram. I didn’t appreciate it because I didn’t know then 
who the Tuskegee Airmen were. But as I learned about 
them, I realized what kind of sacrifices they had made so 
that I would even have the opportunity to fly and attend a 
school like the Air Force Academy. I really think that it 
may have been that call that got me off dead center and 
made me finish the application. 


Q. What type of training did you go through at candidate 
school? 


A. Essentially learning the language of NASA. None of 
us had been in NASA before and obviously none of us 
had been in a space shuttle related program, so we were 
taught the acronyms of NASA and who the contractors 
were. Then we had courses in the orbiter, the shuttle itself, 
the ground support equipment and then we learned the 
science and engineering fundamentals of orbiter mechan- 
ics, meteorology, solar physics—all of the basic things 
you need to know before tackling a program such as this. 


Q. What does the physical training involve? 


A. There is no prescribed physical training. All of us 
worked out in a very good gym at the Johnson Space Cen- 
ter. Most of us would spend an hour to an hour and a half 
a day doing some kind of physical exercises: running, 
weightlifting and bicyclipg. This was not part of the pro- 
gram. This was all after hours, during lunchtime and after 
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work—pretty much like any person would do who likes to 
stay physically fit. 


Q. What did you do to practice for your flight? 


A. There is no way that you can prepare yourself on the 
ground for flying in space. We found that you cannot 
train yourself to be immune to space sickness or an adap- 
tation problem. There are no medicines you can take. 
Once you get sick, you just have to sit there and wait until 
it works itself out. 

There are no zero gravity chambers here on earth. The 
closest thing is a water tank where you put on a space suit 
and go down under and practice a lot of the tasks that you 
would be expected to do in a space suit. The space suit ac- 
tivities are very realistic, but we don’t have any way to 
practice in a ‘‘zero g” environment in just shorts and a 
t-shirt. 

We do have an airplane called a zero g airplane which is 
a Boeing 707. A specific flight pattern provides about 20 
seconds of weightlessness, but then the pattern must be 
repeated. So you have about 20 seconds of weightlessness, 
then 90 seconds to regroup, then another 20 seconds. 
That’s not realistic, either, because what you’re actually 
getting is eight days of it in space. 


Q. Do you remember your emotions as you were walking 
toward the launch pad for your shuttle mission? 


A. I think our crew was so thoroughly trained that we had 
great confidence in our abilities. We thought that we 
could handle any emergency that would appear and we 
knew—at that time, anyway—of the reliability of the 
shuttle. It had been perfect. So I guess when I walked out, 
perhaps I was a little bit anxious—it’s not every day that 
you get on top of a rocket to be blasted off—but not 
scared, not scared in the least. As far as I was concerned 
there was no unknown. 


Q. Any anecdotes or stories from your shuttle mission? 


A. I always start my talks by saying that I flew the 
Challenger, and that on my flight the Challenger worked 
fine except for the toilet, and I just kind of drop the sub- 
ject at that point. I’ll always find a straight man out in the 
audience say, ‘‘but you didn’t talk about the toilet.’’ 


INTINUED 


Q. Are you going to talk about the toilet? 


A. Let’s just say it had an impact on the performance of 
the people on board... We modified our diets and had to 
handle severe stomach cramps and abdominal pains. 


Q. How big a setback for the space program was the 
January 1986 Challenger accident? 


A. I think the major setback has been the perception of 
NASA and the attempt by NASA to improve its image. 
As a result, we’re probably being overcautious. 

One of the big flaws I see in NASA is a reluctance and a 
hesitancy to communicate. We have decentralized our- 
selves to a point where each center, for example, has 
closed on itself and attempts to solve all problems within 
its own area. You can’t do that. There is an awful lot of 
interaction that should happen; there are common prob- 
lems between different centers that need communicating. 

There is a lot of work that needs to be done by NASA 
but I think we’re taking positive steps. 


Q. Professor John Logsdon, a GW space expert [Director 
of the Graduate Program in Science, Technology and 
Public Policy] attributes the shuttle accident to overexpec- 
tations and underfunding. Do you agree? 


A. Underfunding, certainly, but I don’t know if you can 
say Overexpectations. I think that we honestly believed 
that we could make the program successful, but that’s 
because the group that we’re in are such zealots, you 
know, they’re on the front end of technology. When you 
have a tremendous can-do attitude, you tend to minimize 
risks and assume that everything will be successful. 

If you Monday-morning quarterback and look back 
over it, you can say, yeah, obviously your expectations 
were greater than your capabilities. But I think if you were 
in the program at the time, you never would have recog- 
nized that. 


Q. How involved are the astronauts in the decision mak- 
ing process and how involved should they be? 


A. The astronauts are well represented in all areas of deci- 
sion making. At launch time they have veto power and 
hold capability. At the time [of the accident] I guess there 
were some frustrations, but the big problem was a lack of 
knowledge, a lack of communication and a lack of under- 
standing of serious problems. 

I think it all gets back to communication. Now that as- 
tronauts realize that there were some holes in our system, 
our interest is much broader and we are able to cover, 
handle and be present in a lot more areas than we ever 
thought we needed to be. 

Where we are now and where we have come from is 
part of an evolutionary process. Astronauts have a say, 
they have always had a say, but now they are into areas 
that they have never before looked at. 


Q. What academic advice would you give future astro- 
nauts? 


A. The whole purpose of high school or college is to give a 
kid information about his total environment. If a kid is an 
engineer or a scientist, it’s important that he take courses 
in English, economics, history and music to gain an ap- 
preciation and sensitivity for those areas that are very 
meaningful to other people. It’s important to understand 
how other people think and react. 

The advice I give to kids is just don’t limit yourself. Ex- 
perience as much as you can and as quickly as you can. 
When you get bored, leave whatever you’re doing and do 
something else. Don’t go to work just to put food on the 
table; go to work because you enjoy doing it. O 


Newswriter Dan Moshavi, BA ’85, also is assistant editor 
of GWTimes. 


Two hundred years after the Industrial Revolution, 
there's a new, revitalizing economic revolt brewing. 


This one merges cooperation and competition, 
democracy and free enterprise. According to GW 
Professor Bill Halal, everyone can win with 


TPH NIEW CAPITALISM 


by William E. Halal 
gia oday’s mounting concern for ‘‘eco- 
nomic competitiveness’’ is not likely 
to be met with high technologies, bet- 
ter education or open trade relations, 
although all these are necessary. The 
biggest obstacle to a robust economy 
is the way we view the world, and the 
continuing economic decline is forc- 
ing Americans to see that the problem 
stems from the onset of a new era that is fundamentally al- 
tering business, government and all other institutions. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the approaching Infor- 
mation Age does not consist of simply ‘‘service’’ in- 
dustries but comprises a basic shift in the technological 
foundation of economics. The central issue of our time is 
that an explosion of computer technology is harnessing 
the power of information—just as the assembly line 
powered an industrial past. But where the Industrial 
Revolution occurred when the critical factor of produc- 
tion shifted from labor to capital equipment, now the 
critical factor is knowledge. Thus, the old focus on 
capital-intensive industry is yielding to a new emphasis on 
“knowledge-intensive’’ enterprise driven by information 
technology. 

The case of McGraw-Hill provides insight. The com- 
pany’s strategy is to have its various divisions in 
publishing and information services work together as an 
‘intellectual community” that ‘‘creates knowledge.” By 
feeding information gained from all operations into a cen- 
tral data base, the total knowledge within the firm in- 
creases dramatically, and operational units can draw on 
this far greater pool of knowledge to serve their clients 
more effectively. The result is the transformation of 
McGraw-Hill from a melange of divisions into a powerful 
information system—one which the firm’s CEO called an 
“information turbine’ that generates knowledge to 
“‘drive’’ the corporation. 

As robots and computers automate most routine blue 
and white collar jobs, all institutions should move toward 
this new frontier of solving those myriad difficult, messy, 
abstract problems which require handling information 
better. Just as in an Industrial Age companies manufac- 
tured goods, in an Information Age they will ‘‘manufac- 
ture’’ knowledge. 

This unprecedented, vastly more complex economy is 
not going to be successfully managed using today’s hierar- 
chically structured corporations, operated by authoritar- 
ian executives battling adversarial unions, in order to in- 
crease financial wealth, all the while regulated by big 
government. That is the outmoded system of the indus- 
trial past—the ‘‘Old Capitalism.” 

Today business, labor and government are struggling to 
create a different economic system to master the Informa- 
tion Age—the ‘‘New Capitalism.” What is especially 
significant is that this emerging system seems to be based 
on our traditional ideals of democracy and free enterprise, 
which are being extended to greater heights and united in- 
to an unusual synthesis of cooperation and competition. 

These principles are often extolled but seldom realized. 
Corporations shunned competition in the past, and dem- 
ocracy was anathema in business. But the imperatives of 
the Information Age are changing all that because infor- 
mation technology behaves in a remarkably different 
way. Unlike physical resources, knowledge increases 
when shared, so a knowledge-based economy fosters col- 
laborative problem-solving. Everyone can win. 

We know this is not simply theory because examples 
abound. To meet foreign competion, about 40 col- 
laborative research consortiums have been formed 
recently—such as the Microelectronics and Computer 
Technology Corporation, a joint venture of 20 American 
firms to advance the state of the art in information tech- 
nology. As Robert Inman noted when he headed MCC, 
the unusual power of sharing knowledge makes the ad- 
vent of cooperative research programs the most signifi- 
cant step forward since the computer chip. 

Another good example is the way crisis is urging labor- 


management collaboration. Forced to survive under 
growing competition, the auto and airline industries 
struck historic deals recently in which unions gave up 
work restrictions and pay increases in return for profit- 
sharing and a say in key decisions from the shop to the 
boardroom. Many other companies like Delta Airlines, 
Motorola and Ford are developing participative labor 
relations in which workers control operations, improve 
productivity and share other management rights and 
responsibilities. At Delta, for instance, participation 
created such trust that employees donated a $30 million 
jetliner to the firm; in return company executives volun- 
teered to take a pay cut. 

As a result of unyielding competitive pressures, then, 
no-nonsense executives who abhor any whiff of lofty 
ideals are almost unwittingly moving toward democra- 
tization of the workplace simply because it is efficient. 
Employee-directors are now seated on the boards of 
Chrysler, Eastern, Pan Am and about a dozen other ma- 
jor companies, while the auto industry paid its workers a 
$400 million share of profit in 1986. Business Week 
magazine noted: ‘‘Worker representation is spreading 
faster than anticipated...it has probably become a 
permanent part of industrial life.’’ 

A particularly crucial possibility is to have companies 
unify a// such economic interests into a more productive 
enterprise. The ability to create a political coalition of em- 
ployees, investors, government, suppliers and customers 
is the key to the unusual power of Japanese business, 
although there are some good examples among U.S. firms 
like IBM, Hewlett-Packard and Aetna. A striking case 
was the statesman-like way Lee Iacocca saved Chrysler 
from bankruptcy by uniting its constituencies to work 
together effectively. 

This is not ‘‘socialism,’’ however, because it is part of 
the related trend toward more intense market competi- 
tion. Free enterprise is flowering now in air travel, tele- 
communications, banking and other major economic sec- 
tors, while a burgeoning world economy is heightening 
competition across borders. 

Free enterprise is even moving into corporations them- 
selves. The bureaucratic problems caused by today’s hier- 
archical organizations are likely to become even worse as 
big corporations grow even bigger in a global economy. 
But a surge of innovation is beginning to make entrepren- 
eurship a reality within big business. One prominent ex- 


ample is the way IBM took the lead from Apple by form- 
ing an ‘‘independent business unit” operating free of nor- 
mal controls to develop the PC in a year and a half. 

Free enterprise is also good for workers. Crown- 
Zellerbach started a system whereby loggers form work 
teams which are simply paid for the amount of timber 
they produce, thereby eliminating job classifications, 
work rules, foremen and other complex arrangements 
that once were thought essential. Now loggers are strongly 
motivated to “‘run their own business’’ as they see fit, and 
they are earning more—while management is pleased with 
the increase in productivity. 

Similar ideas are being tried by GE, TRW, 3M and 
many other progressive firms: decentralizing control to 
autonomous business units, helping ‘‘intrapreneurs”’ start 
new ventures, allowing people to choose their own jobs, 
and other changes comprising a new model of organiza- 
tion often called a ‘‘confederation of entrepreneurs.” The 
net effect is to transform bureaucracies into internal 
markets that draw on the creativity of free enterprise. 

These trends show that a New Capitalism powered by 
democracy and free enterprise is emerging—not because 
of devotion to principles—but because the Information 
Age demands it. A massive increase in complexity re- 
quires freedom to handle the needs of a more diverse and 
more competitive economy, while an equally great need 
exists for collaboration to bind these explosive differences 
together. 

The compatibility of these two principles is nicely illus- 
trated by various alliances that auto makers have formed 
with their counterparts abroad. While GM, Ford and 
Chrysler compete more fiercely against Toyota, Fiat and 
Renault, they also are cooperating with these same adver- 
saries by jointly making and selling autos in each others’ 
markets. 

Because the central idea of the New Capitalism involves 
unifying left- and right-wing ideologies, an unusual op- 
portunity seems to be opening up for a political dialogue 
over our economic future. The 1986 elections marked the 
end of the neoconservative reign, so the nation now seems 
prepared for a balanced solution from the center. People 
today are too sophisticated to buy the laissez-faire jungle 
of conservatives or the government planning of liberals. If 
Americans could address these issues in a fresh, construc- 
tive spirit, they might create a political breakthrough by 
developing a new economic system that avoids both ex- 
tremes, a system combining the productive freedom of 
enterprise with the human values of democracy. 

In fact, modern economies seem to be slowly moving in 
this direction. The states of Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and many American cities are using col- 
laborative business-labor-government alliances to spur 
entrepreneurial growth, much as the Japanese have done. 
Even China, the USSR, Hungary, Vietnam and other 
parts of the socialist bloc seem to be inexorably lurching 
toward a modern form of socialism incorporating dem- 
ocracy and free enterprise because they know it is essential 
if they hope to revitalize their economies. So we may be 
surprised in time to find that the New Capitalism will 
become not too unlike the ‘‘New Socialism.” 

Naturally, these are difficult changes that will meet 
continual resistance, they will require at least a decade or 
more, if they are accomplished at all, and they are far 
more complex than`can be described here. 

But historic transitions like this always create enormous 
social change. If the Industrial Revolution produced such 
a wrenching transformation from an ancient feudal past 
to a modern industrial society, why should we believe that 
an Information Age will not differ just as dramatically? 
O 


Professor of Management Science Halal based this ar- 
ticle—written especially for GWTimes—on his recently 
published book, The New Capitalism (John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, 1986), which forecasts the changes, 
dangers and opportunities resulting from the coming 
knowledge-based society that is going to affect us all. 
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Alumni in the News 


Retired Lt. Col. James M. McQueen, BS ’32, 
PD in CE ’46, was guest of honor at the Gulf 
Coast Marines’ 211th birthday celebration. Mc- 
Queen is a combat veteran who retired from the 
Marine Corps in 1962 after 30 years of service. 
Among his decorations are the Navy Commen- 
dation Medal, Pacific Campaign Medal (3 stars), 
American Theater Medal and Presidential Cita- 
tion (1 star). 


New Hampshire resident William T. Andrews, 
BEE ’44, LLM ’51, is completing his sixth year 
as a Merrimack County Commissioner and was 
recently reelected for another two-year term. He 
also is president-elect of the New Hampshire As- 
sociation of Counties. 


Louis Munan, BA ’48, MS ’50, retired chairman 
of Epidemiology, Faculty of Medicine, Universi- 
ty of Sherbrooke in Quebec, Canada, is current- 
ly serving as adjunct professor in the Depart- 
ment of Health Services Administration and 
Community Medicine, at the University of Al- 
berta, in Edmonton. 


Among the new members of the Board of 
Trustees of St. Mary’s College of Maryland is 


the Hon. Gilbert Gude, MA ’58, former 
Maryland congressman and former director of 
Congressional Research for the Library of Con- 
gress. 


Principal of Computer Security Associates, Inc., 
arecently formed Georgetown-based consulting 
firm providing services in information systems 
security, is Rudolph Hirsch, MA ’55. Hirsch also 
is a faculty member of the University of Mary- 
land. 


A 26-year career in the Montgomery County 
(Md.) school system culminated this spring in the 
appointment of Harry Pitt, BS ’°52, MAE ’55, 
EdD ’65, as superintendent of schools. Pitt’s 
years as a Montgomery County educator in- 
cluded assignments as teacher, coach, principal 
and area director. He moves into the top job fol- 
lowing service as deputy superintendent of the 
92,000-student system, which has long been 
ranked among the best public school systems in 
the nation. 


David C. Bastian, William Clague and Robert 
R. Redmon, LLB ’58, have formed a law firm 
known as Bastian, Clague & Redmon, Char- 
tered, engaging in general and federal practice in 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. 


The American chapter of the International 
Academy of Matrimonial Lawyers (LAML) has 
elected Philip Schwartz, BA °52, JD °59, as 
president. A founding Fellow and secretary of 
IAML, Schwartz has been chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s International Sup- 
port Laws and Enforcement Committee, Family 
Law Section, since 1983. 


Kathleen E. Assar, MAE ’67, has been elected 
chair of the Council of Academic Deans, an or- 
ganization that includes all of the academic 
deans of public community colleges in Massa- 
chusetts. Assar, since 1983 dean of academic af- 
fairs at Bunker Hill Community College in 
Boston, in 1985 won the National Dissertation 
of the Year Award from the Council of Univer- 
sities and Colleges. 
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U.S. Geological Survey Director Dallas L. Peck 
presented Meritorious Service Awards to three 
GW graduates this winter. Lee L. Benton, BA 
60; Roy F. Heinbuck, BBA ’61; and A. 
Ernestine Jones, BA ’68, received the second 
highest honor given by the Department of the In- 
terior in ceremonies held at USGS headquarters. 


The public relations firm of Stackig/Swanston 
has announced the recent affiliation of Bill 
Brobst, BA ’68, as public relations counselor. 
Brobst, who has worked in both the U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives as well as for 
COMSAT, GTE and The New York Times, will 
counsel telecommunications and aerospace 
clients. 


St. Agnes Hospital of Baltimore, Md., has ap- 
pointed Edward P. Brunner, MS ’68, to its Ad- 
visory Board. Brunner is dean of the Executive 
Graduate Program of the Joseph A. Sellinger 
School of Business and Management of Loyola 
College and director of the college’s Center for 
Applied Business Research. 


The Executive Board of the National Associa- 
tion of College Admission Counselors has nam- 
ed a new executive director—Frank E. Burtnett, 
MAE ’65, EdD ’79. NACAC comprises some 
3,500 members, including high schools, colleges, 
universities, school systems, proprietary schools 
and independent counselors. 


In Honolulu, the director of the East-West 
Center Population Institute and chairman of 
directors, Lee-Jay Cho, MPA ’62, has been 
named vice president of the East-West Center. 
He will continue in his Population Institute 
directorship, which he has held since 1974, as 
well. Cho joined the center as a research asso- 
ciate in 1970 and in addition to his positions 
there serves as an adjunct faculty member for the 
University of Hawaii. 


In February the White House announced the ap- 
pointment of John Charles Gartland, MS ’68, to 
be a member of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy, for a term that runs until 
September 1989. Earlier, Gartland had served 
as director of Washington affairs for Amway 
Corp. 


A 35-year veteran of the U.S. Marine Corps has 
received a promotion to vice president of the 
LTV Corporation’s Missiles and Electronics 
Group. Washington-based executive Fred E. 
Haynes, AM ’63, is now in charge of planning 
and analysis for the group, as well as for business 
growth activities. Haynes joined LTV in 1979. 


Smithkline Beckman Corporation’s new federal 
relations director is David M. Jenkins, LLB ’64. 
Jenkins, who directs the firm’s Washington 
government relations efforts, brought to his new 
position more than 25 years of Washington, 
D.C., experience, having held staff positions 
with Congress, the executive branch and the 
private sector. 


U.S. Comptroller General Charles Bowsher has 
appointed Roger P. Kaplan, JD ’68, to a three- 
year term as a member of the Personnel Appeals 
Board of the General Accounting Office. The 
board was created in 1980 to carry out hearing 
and review functions for GAO employees. 


The American Society of Civil Engineers pre- 
sented its 1986 Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize to 
James L. Lammie, MSB ’69, president of the 
New York-based engineering consulting firm of 
Parsons Brinckerhoff Quade and Douglas, Inc. 
Lammie is a fellow of ASCE, which was founded 
in 1852 and is the nation’s oldest engineering 
society. 


Retired Lt. Gen. Willard Pearson, MA ’63, has 
been named superintendent emeritus of Valley 
Forge Military Academy and Junior College, 
Wayne, Pa. 


Zaidman 


Egelanian 


Now in his second two-year term as president of 
the Society of Federal Linguists is Richard S. 
Relac, BA ’69. The society was founded in 1930 
as a national professional organization for 
employees of the federal government who use a 
knowledge of foreign languages in their work. 
Relac recently was chief editor of ‘‘Career Op- 
portunities for Linguists in the Federal Service: 
Proceedings of a Public Forum,” a publication 
resulting from panel discussions held at the 
Department of Education for those interested in 
language careers. 


If you’re in Butte, Mont. and looking for one of 
America’s best lawyers, specifically in the area of 
labor and employment discrimination law, you 
need look no farther. Donald C. Robinson, JD 
°67, has been named one of the legal profession’s 
“top guns” in the 1987 edition of The Best Law- 
yers in America. The book lists some 7,218 attor- 
neys—selected through a screening process by 
their colleagues. The listing is said to represent 
about one percent of the nation’s practicing law- 
yers. 


The American Paralysis Association of Short 
Hills, N.J., has appointed Herbert E. Spiegel, 
MS ’61, director of research. The organization 
seeks a cure for paralysis caused by spinal cord 
injury, head injury or stroke. Spiegel, who re- 
ceived his PhD from Rutgers, has had a distin- 
guished career as a clinical biochemist and pre- 
viously served as director of the Department of 
Clinical Laboratory Research at Hoffman- 
LaRoche, Inc., in New Jersey. 


Insilico Corporation’s board of directors elected 
Treasurer Malcolm S. Todt, BBA "67, to the ad- 
ditional post of vice president of the corpora- 
tion. Todt joined Insilico in 1977 as assistant 
treasurer before being named treasurer in 1983. 


Charles E. Tressler, EdD ’67, has been named 
the Giles Professor of Early Childhood Educa- 
tion at Hood College, Frederick, Md. Tressler 
has been a member of the Hood faculty since 
1964, serving as chairman of the department of 
education for 18 years. 


Jenkins Kaplan 
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The American Hospital Association has named 
David L. Woodrum, MBA ’66, as executive vice 
president/Chicago. Woodrum has 21 years of 
hospital operations experience and has run hos- 
pitals in the United States and Saudi Arabia. He 
now is in charge of all AHA Chicago-based op- 
erations. 


Westinghouse has appointed Constantine Xin- 
tas, MS ’68, to the newly created position of 
Business Operations manager of Westinghouse 
Defense activities. Controller of the Aerospace 
Divisions of the firm since 1981, Xintas joined 
Westinghouse in 1968. 


Newly elected 1987 chairman of the board of the 
American Society for Personnel Administration 
is Merle T. Alvis, MSA ’78. ASPA is the world’s 
largest professional organization devoted to the 
advancement of human resource management, 
serving more than 35,000 individual members. 
Alvis, who earlier held several leadership posi- 
tions in the organization, is manager of human 
resources for the Naval Nuclear Fuel Division of 
Babcock & Wilcox in Lynchburg, Va. 


President Reagan has nominated Army Maj. 
Gen. Jerry Max Bunyard, MS ’72, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant general and 
assignment as deputy commanding general for 
research, development and acquisition of the 
U.S. Army Materiel Command in Alexandria, 
Va. 


The consulting engineering firm of William H. 
Gordon Associates, Inc., recently promoted 
Han D. Chey, MSE ’79, to associate status. 
Chey is branch chief of the Special Projects Divi- 
sion for the Reston, Va., organization with 
which he has been employed since 1984. 


For those of you who are ‘‘Henry Cisneros’ 
Career-Watchers,”’ we’re pleased to report that 
Cisneros, DPA ’76, once again this spring won 
reelection as mayor of San Antonio, Texas. 
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GEICO Corporation has named Douglas Fedy- 
nak, MBA ’76, as an investment officer. He 
joined GEICO in 1977 as a financial analyst and 
was promoted to the positions of senior financial 
analyst in 1980 and portfolio manager in 1981. 


The Board of Directors of the American Associ- 
ation of Healthcare Consultants has elected 
Howard J. Gershon, MA ’73, treasurer. Ger- 
shon is the executive vice president of Lammers 
+Gershon Associates, Inc., a Reston, Va.- 
based healthcare consulting firm. 


Mary F. Godfrey, BA ’78, has received a 
prestigious Mellon Fellowship in the Humanities 
for 1987. Godfrey, who became a registered 
nurse following her undergraduate years at GW 
and then returned to the university to serve as an 
RN at GW Medical Center from 1983 to 1986, 
will use her fellowship to begin work on her doc- 
torate in English. She is one of 122 chosen from 
among 1,722 candidates nominated by faculty 
members in this country and Canada. 


U.S. Treasury Secretary James A. Baker III has 
appointed Richard L. Gregg, MAG °71, JD °77, 
as commissioner of the public debt. In his new 
position, Gregg manages the Treasury’s debt 
financing operations, which are performed di- 
rectly by the Bureau of the Public Debt and by 
Federal Reserve Banks acting as fiscal agents of 
the Treasury. Gregg joined the Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1970 and during his tenure there has 
served in several managerial positions. 


CIGNA Corp.’s CIGNA Individual Financial 
Services Division has named Steven R. Gross, 
BA ’78, to the position of assistant director. He 
has been a manager with the firm since 1984. 


Ohio Dominican College has appointed a new 
instructor in its Economics/Business Admini- 
stration/Accounting Department: Vaswati 
Hasson, MA ’77, PhM ’79, PhD ’81. Ohio Do- 
minican is a Catholic liberal arts college in Col- 
umbus. Previously Hasson was an instructor at 
the University of Santa Clara, Ohlone College 
and Mission College. 


The director of NASA’s National Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories in Hancock County, Miss., 
Jerry Hlass, MEA ’71, this winter received the 
President’s Rank of Meritorious Executive for 
his distinguished management record spanning 
more than 30 years of service. The award is the 
highest award that may be given to a civil service 
employee. It is awarded by the president to 
career federal employees in the Senior Executive 
Service whose performance has been exceptional 
for several years. 


Brig. Gen. Charles E. Honore, MSA °79, Fifth 
Army deputy commander, has been promoted 
to major general. The two-star general recently 
returned from Germany where he had been serv- 
ing as assistant commander, Third Infantry 
Division (Mechanized), U.S. Army Europe in 
Schweinfurt. His numerous decorations include 
the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star Medal and two 
awards of the Meritorious Service Medal. 


Robin LeVine, BBA ’78, was recently appointed 
vice consul, commercial, at the Trade Develop- 
ment Office of the British Consulate General in 
New York. She formerly was licensing director 
at International Licensing Management, Inc., of 
New York. 


After a busy, 17-year career with the Montgom- 
ery County Public School System, Mark D. 
Mann, MA ’72, EdD ’85, has become a prin- 
cipal. In Rockville, Md., Mann’s school is Park- 
land Junior High School. 


Newly named patent counsel—Power Electron- 
ics, for General Electric Research and Develop- 
ment Center is Robert Ochis, JD ’71. Formerly 
Ochis was patent counsel with RCA and 
Rockwell International. 


Gregory K. Orme, JD ’78, was named Outstand- 
ing Young Lawyer for 1986 by the Utah State 
Bar. Orme has recently left the Salt Lake City 
law firm of Van Cott, Bagley, Cornwall and Mc- 
Carthy to accept an appointment to the Utah 
Court of Appeals. 


An associate with the New York law firm of 
Kirlin, Campbell & Keating, Todd L. Platek, BA 
*74, has recently been admitted to practice 
before the New York and New Jersey Bars. In 
addition to having become an attorney, Platek 
holds an MBA from Columbia University, and 
he spent three years in China and Taiwan. 


Shirley L. Rooker, BGS ’76, has been elected to 
the National Board of the Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, a group of some 140 individuals 
that sponsors programs and events focusing at- 
tention on the research and clinical programs of 
the college. 


Philadelphia radio stations WPEN-AM and 
WMGK-FM have appointed Lisa Sable, BA ’78, 
as director of vendor promotion. Sable, most 
recently product manager of a Philadelphia-area 
pay TV cable service, will coordinate the sta- 
tions’ new business development efforts. 


Lt. Gen. William H. Schneider, MSA °71, has 
been selected to command the Fifth U.S. Army, 
headquartered at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
Schneider most recently served in Hawaii as 
deputy commander in chief, U.S. Pacific Com- 
mand. 


Grow Group, Inc., has appointed Patrick J. 
Shevlin, JD ’78, to the newly created position of 
director of taxes. He is responsible for all tax 
research and planning for the corporation and its 
subsidiaries. Prior to joining Grow Group, 
Shevlin was director of taxes at EDO corpora- 
tion and a tax manager at Price Waterhouse. 


U.S. Rep. Jack Kemp has appointed Washing- 
ton lawyer Randal Teague, JD ’71, LLM ’72, to 
the post of senior counselor in the Kemp 
presidential campaign. Teague, a partner in the 
D.C. office of the Midwest-based law firm of 


Vorys, Sater, Seymour and Pease, will oversee 
legal, financial and budgetary aspects of Kemp’s 
campaign. 


A senior program officer at San Juan’s Puerto 
Rico Community Foundation, Rafael Torrech, 
BAE ’79, was scriptwriter of a film documentary 
that won the silver medal for cultural/ethnic 
productions at the 1986 Houston International 
Film Festival. Also, Torrech currently is writing 
a Historical Atlas of Puerto Rico, intended for 
use as a text in the island’s public schools. 


Attorney Howard J. Wein, BA ’72, has recently 
become associated with the Pittsburgh law firm 
of Berkman Ruslander Pohl Lieber & Engel. 
Wein joined the firm after more than ten years 
with the Pennsylvania Department of Environ- 
mental Resources, where since 1979 he was the 
principal attorney in matters involving solid and 
hazardous wastes. 


Among Washingtonian magazine’s 17 ‘‘Wash- 
ingtonians of the Year’’ for 1987 is Father John 
Whalen, JD ’77. The magazine cites Whalen for 
his foresighted work as head of the Consortium 
of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
Area, which coordinates courses, libraries and 
research at a dozen local universities. Whalen’s 
work, says Washingtonian, ‘‘has opened doors 
to hundreds of thousands of students, and is 
turning Washington into a major research 
center.” Whalen is in interesting, if diverse, 
company; others honored this year range from 
art connoisseur Laughlin Phillips to Washington 
Redskin Joe Jacoby. 


Marsha Zaidman, MSE ’74, is project director 
of a new Mary Washington College project 
funded by a grant from the State Council of 
Higher Education for Virginia. The Fredericks- 
burg, Va., institution received a $19,800 grant to 
implement a course, in cooperation with Freder- 
icksburg City Public Schools, to attack the prob- 
lem of inadequate training of secondary school 
teachers in the field of computer science. Zaid- 
man is an assistant professor in Mary Washing- 
ton’s Mathematics and Computer Science De- 
partment. 


St. Mary’s College of Maryland’s new director 
of admissions is James Antonio, MAE ’83. An- 
tonio joined the staff of St. Mary’s in 1983 and 
became associate director of admissions in 1985. 


What’s next for Amy Bermant, BA ’81? In her 
three years with Conde Nast’s Vanity Fair 
magazine, she has been promoted from editorial 
assistant to editorial associate to editorial ad- 
ministrator. Her duties with the very popular 
magazine include both budgetary and editorial 
matters. She is also doing freelance photography 
for the New York City Opera Guild, and is pub- 
licity committee chair for that group’s newslet- 
ter. 


Judith Albers Carbone, BA ’84, is assistant 
director of Cooperative Education and Place- 
ment with Maryville College, St. Louis. In her 
new position, Carbone is conducting seminars 
on career-related issues and assisting students in 
locating cooperative education and full-time 
employment. 


Joseph Corbett, BBA °82, is a new manager in 
the Accounting and Auditing Department of the 
Washington office of Peat Marwick, an interna- 
tional public accounting firm. Corbett joined 
Peat Marwick in 1982. 


Newly appointed vice president/legal for The 
Mason Hirst Companies of Reston, Va., is Nick 
A. Egelanian, JD ’82. Previously associated with 
the law firm of Lane and Edson, in his new posi- 
tion Egelanian is responsible for coordinating all 
legal affairs of the firm, including acquisitions, 
construction matters, leasing and financing. 


Bruce E. Frierdich, LLM ’84, has joined the 
Chicago law firm of Gordon & Glickson as an 
associate to work in the land use and environ- 
mental law, government contract law and liti- 
gation areas of the firm’s practice. Previously, 
Frierdich was a trial attorney with the Defense 
Contract Administration Services Region, Chi- 
cago. 


The Whirly-Girls, Inc., an international organ- 
ization of 570 women helicopter pilots, has 
elected Lee Hixon, MA ’83, as international vice 
president. As chairman of The Whirly-Girls 
museum committee, she is serving as liaison with 
the staff of the National Air and Space Museum 
on the ‘‘Women in Helicopter Aviation—The 
Whirly-Girls’’ exhibit scheduled to open in 
September 1987. 


The American Association of Retired Persons 
has appointed Joan Larson Kelly, MBA ’83, 
manager of business partnerships. Kelly has 
served as press officer for AARP’s Program and 
Field Services Division since 1985. Previously 
she was a public affairs executive with the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights and the Peace Corps. 


A new associate with the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
based law firm of Gray, Plant, Mooty, Mooty & 
Bennett is Nadine C. Mandel, JD ’86. 


Arthur Andersen & Co. has promoted Robert 
Martin, MBA ’82, to manager in The Arthur 
Andersen Worldwide Organization, which 
serves clients through 219 offices in 50 countries. 


New registrar for the Armed Forces Medical 
Museum in Washington, D.C., is Kelly S. 
Mathers, MA ’85. Earlier Mathers was on the 
registrar’s staff at the National Museum of 
American History. 


Two 1986 National Law Center graduates have 
opted to begin their legal careers in Georgia, 
having joined the Atlanta law firm of Alston & 
Bird—Cynthia M. Patton, JD ’86, and 
Elizabeth A. Price, BA ’83, JD ’86. 


The head of middle market activities in Vienna, 
Va., for the Bank of Virginia, James A. Preuss, 
MBA ’84, has been promoted to vice president. 
He has been with the bank since 1983. 


David D. Spencer, JD ’86, has joined the Seattle 
law firm of Jones, Grey & Bayley as an associate. 


A research scientist with NASA’s Langley [Va.] 
Research Center, James L. Thomas, MS ’80, 
this winter received the Lawrence Sperry Award 
from the American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics. The award is presented for a 
notable contribution made by a young person to 
the advancement of aeronautics or astronautics. 
Thomas has been at Langley since 1972 and has 
specialized in experimental and computational 
aerodynamics. He earned a doctorate from 
Mississippi State University in 1983. 


The Small Business Administration has ap- 
pointed Anthony M. White, MEA ’80, as 
district director. White is responsible for all SBA 
programs in Arizona. 


Soon to exchange his stripes for shoulderboards 
is John Van Patten, BS ’85, now a Navy corps- 
man but soon to be an ensign. Van Patten has 
been accepted in Officer Candidate School for 
training as a surface warfare officer. He is due to 
complete his four months of basic officer train- 
ing in August. 


Mark Wurzel, BA ’84, has been appointed coor- 
dinator of athletic promotions and fundraising 
at Hofstra University. 


And...what’s your news? Write: GWTimes, 
George Washington University, 705 Gelman 
Library, Washington, D.C. 20052 
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Alumni Authors 


A new book out this spring, Under African Sun, 
recounts the experiences of Marianne Alverson, 
BA ’64, in Botswana (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill., 1987). 


Hugh Heclo, BA ’65, is co-editor (with Henrik 
Madsen) of a new book, Policy and Politics in 
Sweden. The book is part of a series on Policy 
and Politics in Industrial States (Temple Univer- 
sity Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1987). 


Wright State University Associate Prof. Mar- 
shall B. Kapp, JD ’74, addresses a timely issue in 
his recently published Preventing Malpractice in 
Long-Term Care: Strategies for Risk Manage- 
ment (Springer Publishing Co., New York, 
N.Y., 1987) 


Alumni Artists 


A $5,000 special constituents grant from the 
D.C. Commission on the Arts & Humanities will 
aid Pauline Fisher, MA ’78, in implementing an 
intergenerational project that will bring together 
older adults and elementary school children. The 
adults will be developing dance and interrelated 
arts performances with audiences. They will also 
be facilitating workshops with the children. 


Washington’s Franz Bader Gallery was the site 
this March and April of an exhibition of ‘‘Re- 
cent Paintings” by Gary Goldberg, BA ’79. 


“The ‘Sculpture to Touch’ show gave me a ter- 
rific opportunity.” So said Jill A. Lion, BA ’63, 
who exhibited work at four D.C.-area locations 
March 4 through April 26. Lion, who says she 
has long measured the success of her work by 
whether viewers want to touch it, has had work 


Aristotle: The Power of Perception is the work 
of Deborah K. W. Modrak, BA 70, who pro- 
vides an analysis of Aristotle which should be of 
interest to scholars in such disciplines as history 
of ancient Greek thought, the history of philos- 
ophy, the history of psychology and contem- 
porary philosophy of mind (University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1987). 


The American Historical Supply Catalog 2, by 
Alan Wellikoff, BA ’68, lists sources for a wide 
range of products that were first made in the 
United States between 1900 and 1945. It follows 
The American Historical Supply Catalog, 
published in 1984, which covers products made 
in the 19th century (Schocken Books, New York, 
N.Y. 1986). 


selected for inclusion in numerous juried shows. 
She also has had several one-woman exhibitions, 
including one in 1982 in GW’s Gelman Library. 


Jill A. Lion’s stone sculpture, ‘‘Recovery with 
Fear of Recurrence, ” from the ‘Sculpture to 
Touch” exhibition. 


Alumni Chairs 


The General Alumni Association has three chair 
offerings: the traditional black and gold armchair 
with cherry arms, the black and gold rocker and a 
walnut-stained version of the captain's chair. The 
latter is a recently added item which offers an alter- 
native to the traditional black chair. 


A price increase by the manufacturer has forced 
us to raise our price to you. Chairs now are $145 
each. These prices will remain in effect through 
September 1987. 


Orders must be accompanied by full payment; 
chairs will be delivered anywhere in the continental 
United States. Delivery charges are extra and must 
be paid in cash upon delivery. 


Please note that delivery time is 8-12 weeks. 
Call (202) 994-6435 for information. 


Re ee ee he ae en 


Mail to: 


714 Twenty-first St., NW, Washington, DC 20052 
Please send me: 


armchair(s), black 
armchair(s), walnut-stained 
rocker(s) 


Enclosed is my check for $. 


Alumni Chairs, Alumni House, The George Washington University 


_______ made payable to 
the GW Alumni Association. | understand that delivery 
charges are extra and must be paid upon chairs’ delivery. 


| 


City, State, Zip 


Daytime telephone (___) 


Welcoming President and Mrs. Elliott to 
Hawaii—the first leg of the president’s winter 
Western speaking tour sponsored by the Alum- 
ni Relations Office—were Marilynne Williams, 
MAT ’69 (second from right) and retired Adm. 
Thomas B. Hayward, MSB ’67 (far right). 


tax rates in 1987 for many Americans (with fur- 
ther decreases occurring in 1988), the amount of 
tax revenue intended to be raised will remain 
about the same because of numerous other 
changes in the tax law. A prominent example of 
these changes in the tax law is the repeal of the 
special capital gain tax treatment for the gain 
realized on the sale of long-term capital gain pro- 
perty. Most important investment property such 
as stocks, mutual funds, bonds and real estate 
qualified for this special tax treatment for capital 
gain property. Prior to its repeal by the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986, the maximum capital gain 
tax rate was 20 percent. Thus, an individual in 
the top bracket who sold long-term stock for 
$50,000 in 1986 that had cost $20,000 would be 
subject to a maximum tax of $6,000 on the 
$30,000 gain ($50,000 — $20,000 = $30,000 x 
20 percent). The gain on the same transaction in 
1987 would be subject to tax at the new 28 per- 
cent rate with a resulting tax of $8,400 on the 
$30,000 gain. 

The good news is that this increase in tax on 
appreciated investment property may increase 
tax savings from a gift of such property to a 
qualified charity such as the university. Appre- 
ciated stocks or securities can either be given 
outright to the donor’s favorite charity or con- 
tributed to a planned giving program that will 
produce lifetime income for one or more recip- 
ients (possibly at a higher yield than the return 
on the contributed property). Such a gift will 
also provide a charitable deduction that will re- 
duce the donor’s taxes and avoid the higher taxes 
on capital gain property that would result from 
its sale. 

For example, assume that Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, 70 years of age, are considering a gift to 
GW of $50,000 in appreciated stock that cur- 
rently pays a 4 percent dividend. The stock was 
purchased 20 years ago for $20,000. With annual 
income in 1987 of $65,000, the Browns are in the 
35 percent tax bracket. 

A gift by the Browns to the Pooled Income 
Fund of the university would accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

—Make a major gift to their Alma Mater, there- 
by eventually establishing a named scholarship 
fund upon the death of the surviving spouse 

—Increase their income from a 4 percent divi- 


Williams, who is librarian for the Hawaii Bap- 
tist Academy, chairs alumni activities in Ha- 
wali. Distinguished Alumni Achievement 
Award recipient Hayward, who closed out his 
U.S. Navy career with service as chief of naval 
operations, now resides in Honolulu. 


Gifts of Appreciated Property 
Save You Tax Dollars 


> Although the Tax Reform Act of 1986 will lower 


Could 


dend rate to the current yield of the Pooled In- 
come Fund of between 6 and 7 percent (from 
$2,000 a year to about $3,250 annually) 
—Realize a charitable contribution deduction of 
approximately $15,600 which will reduce their 
taxes by about $5,460 

—Enable them to avoid the approximately 
$8,400 in taxes they would have paid on the ap- 
preciation of the stock had they sold it in order 
to reinvest at a higher yield 

—Reduce their cost of the gift by the amount of 
tax savings 

—Invest the amount of tax saved 

—Reduce federal estate taxes if the survivor’s 
estate amounts to more than $600,000. Taxes on 
such an estate begin at the 37 percent rate. 

To receive booklets about gifts of securities 
and the Pooled Income Fund, please call or write 
the Planned Giving Director, George Washing- 
ton University Development Office, 701 Gelman 
Library, Washington, D.C. 20052; (202) 994- 
8715. 


Continuing Ed Fetes 
Tidewater Center Alumni 


More than 250 GW alumni turned out on March 
26 for a reception in their honor given in Virginia 
Beach, Va., by the Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation, under whose auspices the Tidewater Cen- 
ter operates. In addition to alumni, those attend- 
ing the reception included current students and 
faculty, educational service officers from local 
military bases and a delegation of university of- 
ficers and deans from Washington. President El- 
liott and Vice President Roderick S. French ad- 
dressed the group. 

GW’s educational center in Hampton, Va., 
offers courses for degree programs in the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science and the School 
of Education and Human Development; such 
courses also are offered at other locations 
throughout the Tidewater area. NASA astro- 
naut Fred Gregory (page 1) is a graduate of the 
Tidewater program. Assistant Dean Gayle 
Schou directs center activities. 
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In Memoriam 


Altho Ashley Allen, LLB ’41, Dec. 3, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Herbert B. Barlow, LLB ’22, May 8, 1986, 
Cranston, R.I. 


Samuel M. Becker, MD ’26, Nov. 24, 
Rockville, Md. 


Robert E. Benson, MBA ’61, Sept. 24, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Clayton Bigg, LLM ’17, Feb. 15, 1986, 
Naples, Fla. 

Lowell J. Bradford, LLB 35, Dec. 29, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Marian Brooks, BA ’17, Nov. 11, Washington, 
BC 

Joseph P. Burke, BA ’53, Dec. 3, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

William O. Burtner, LLM ’24, Dec. 23, 
Bridgewater, Va. 

Morris Chase, BA ’31, MD ’33, Dec. 20, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dorothy B. Courchesne, LLB ’22, BA ’28, 
Dec. 27, Washington, D.C. 

Clifton M. Craig, MBA ’53, Nov. 7, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

James C. Davis, LLB ’26, Nov. 21, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Julian Peter Dell Jr. LLB °34, Nov. 30, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Thomas N. Dowd, JD ’43, Nov. 18, 
Dickerson, Md. 


Thomas H. Eager, JD ’33, Nov. 8, 
Washington, D.C. 


Gerhard A. Ellestad, LLB/MPL ’26, July 7, 
Northfield, Minn. 


Mark T. Esch, LLB ’29, Nov. 21, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
Edith G. Fisher, BA ’50, Nov. 23, Columbia, 
S.C. 


Pasquale V. Gesuero, JD ’34, Dec. 12, 
McLean, Va. 


Anne Kondrup Gray, BA ’39, JD ’41, Jan. 3, 
Washington, D.C. 


Allida H. Grossman, BA ’69, Nov. 24, 
Chesapeake Beach, Md. 


George L. Herndon, BA ’47, Dec. 30, 
Rockville, Md. 


Henry N. Ho, MSE ’66, DSc ’75, Jan. 19, 
Potomac, Md. 

Douglas L. Hogan, BS ’50, Dec. 19, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

George D. Hughes, MIA ’68, Oct. 21, 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 


Douglas R. Jurgen, BA ’73, Dec. 21, New 
York, N.Y. 


Jair S. Kaplan, LLM ’52, Dec. 25, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Clarence N. Kennedy, MPA ’64, Sept. 13, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Leon H. King, BEE ’55, MEA ’62, Arlington, 
Va. 


Philip R. Layton, LLB ’32, LLM ’38, May 11, 
1986, Denver, Colo. 


Herman Luth, JD ’27, Sept. 24, Arlington, 
Va. 


Harry S. Mackey, LLB ’33, July 16, Dania, 
Fla. 


Marvin F. Matthews, LLM ’62, Sept. 23, 
Houston, Texas 


A. Donald Merritt, BA ’49, MD ’52, Nov. 25, 
Bethesda, Md. 


George J. Milward, BAE ’65, MAE ’66, Dec. 
13, Hendersonville, N.C. 


C. Bradford Mitchell, LLB ’53, Feb. 23, 1986, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Arthur S. Moreau Jr., MIA ’64, Dec. 8, 
Naples, Italy 


Donald J. Morgan, JD ’38, MPL ’39, Oct. 8, 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Lynn B. Morris, JD ’37, Nov. 14, 


Wilmington, Del. 


John Morton, JD ’34, Nov. 1, New Port 


Richey, Fla. 


John Damian Murphy, JD ’29, Jan. 8, 


Arlington, Va. 


George F. Myers, BEE ’52, April 5, 1986, 


Hyattsville, Md. 


Thomas J. Neville, MAE ’74, Jan. 12, Vienna, 


Va. 


Leo Haight Nielson, LLB ’38, Oct. 29, 


Charlottesville, Va. 


N. Douglas Parker Jr., JD ’29, Jan. 1, North 


Beach, Md. 


Rebecca K. Pecot, BA ’51, MA ’55, Dec. 15, 


Washington, D.C. 


Lewis H. Phelps Jr., BS ’30, Nov. 9, 


Riverside, Conn. 


Albert H. Platt, JD ’31, Dec. 3, Bethesda, 


Md. 


Esther C. Quinn, JD 41, Jan. 1, Fort 


Lauderdale, Fla. 


Corrine T. Reardon, MA ’33, Nov. 25, 


Springfield, Va. 


John F. Refo, MA ’67, Nov. 16, Alexandria, 


Va. 


Pierre D. Reissner Jr., BS ’70, Aug. 5, Foster 


City, Calif. 


Millard B. Rice Jr., BA ’49, Dec. 27, Phenix, 


Va. 


Joseph C. Rodgers, MA ’56, Dec. 20, 


Derwood, Md. 


Charles D. Sanger Jr., JD 34, Nov. 8, Fort 


Pierce, Fla. 


Paul J. Schmitz, JD ’34, Nov. 30, Silver 


Spring, Md. 


Oliver W. Steinfort, BA ’48, May 2, Rockville, 
Md. 


F. Leonard Stevens, BA ’35, LLB ’38, Dec. 
10, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Karl H. R. Stoess, MCA ’53, Oct. 31, Paris, 
France 


Sam D. Tanner Jr., MAE ’57, Nov. 20, 
Annandale, Va. 


James Anna Tennyson, BAE ’25, Jan. 3, 
Washington, D.C. 


Ernest A. Valade, MA ’28, Jan. 8, Hyattsville, 
Md. 


Charles Welpley, BA ’24, MA ’33, Dec. 17, 
Middletown, Va. 


Robert B. Williamson, MA ’51, Oct. 1, 
Austin, Texas 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Milton C. Devolites, professor emeritus of 
health services administration, Dec. 17, 
Arlington, Va. 


E. William Hahn, associate professor of 
management science, March 19, McLean, Va. 
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GAA Presents Awards 


The GW General Alumni Association has an- 
nounced the names of six individuals selected to 
receive the 1987 Alumni Service Awards, pre- 
sented at the Alumni Service Awards dinner dur- 
ing Reunion Weekend. Five of the individuals 
are GW alumni; the sixth is to receive a special, 
non-alumnus Service Award. Alumni recipients 
are: Jay A. Carlson, JD ’70; Eleanor DeAngelis, 
Att.; Nahid Khozeimeh, MSE’76; Sally Miller, 
BA °48; and Yah-Chuan Wang, MA ’36. The 
special Service Award was voted to James C. 
Porterfield, owner of a Washington-area travel 
agency whose services over the years have greatly 
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benefited the university. 


The Speech and 
Hearing Center 
offers a full range 
of speech, 


The Career Services 
Center offers the 
following programs 
during the academic 
year to assist 
students and alumni 
in developing 
effective career 
decisions and job 
search strategies: 
“How to Make 
Career Decisions,”’ 
“Job Search 
Strategy,” 
“Effective 
Interviewing,” 
“Letters and 
Resumes” and 
“Locating 
Internships on 
Capitol Hill.” All _ 
programs are held in 
the Center and prior 
sign-up is required. 
Information, 
994-6495. 


Throughout the 
year, the GW 
Counseling Center 
offers a Personal 
Development Series 
available to alumni 
on a space-available 
basis. Call 994-6550 
for more 
information. 


language and 
hearing evaluations 
and therapy to 
children and adults. 
Information, 
994-7360 


Throughout the 
year, the Program 
Board shows films 
and sponsors 
political events, 
concerts and other 
activities. Open to 
the public. 
Information, 
994-7312 


The Toastmaster’s 
Club meets on the 
first and third 
Wednesdays of 
every month from 
12:15 to 1:15 pm in 
the Marvin Center. 
Information, 
Sharon O’Brien, 
994-4982 


The Reading Center 
offers daily one-to- 
one instruction in 
reading, writing and 
learning skills for all 
ages, as well as 
individual diagnoses 
designed to meet the 


Medieval 
Tapestry,” for 
children in grades 
3-8; part of the 
Reading Center’s 
summer enrichment 
for gifted children 
program. 9 am-3 pm 
daily; includes 
swimming 
instruction, music 


needs of clients of 

all ages. Also, 
summer study skills 
programs for grades 
7 through college, 
and a summer adult 
language enrichment 
program. Information 
994-6286 


The Center for 


Continuing and dance creation. 
Education in Information, 994-6286 
Washington 

(CCEW) offers a 


wide variety of 
career certificate 
programs, computer 
workshops, 
professional 
development 
programs, test 
review courses and 
counseling services. 


More information 22-July 23 


and a catalog, “Spelling and 
994-7036 Composition for 
Horrendous 


JUNE Spellers,’’ for junior 
and senior high 

17 school students. The 

Toastmasters, Reading Center; 

12:15-1:15 pm, information, 994-6286 

Marvin Center 

402/404. JULY 


Information, 


Sharon O’Brien, 1 

994-4982 Toastmasters, 
12:15-1:15 pm, 

22-July 10 Marvin Center 


“Images from a 402/404 


6-30 

“School for 
Thinking,” a 
Reading Center 
summer program 
that teaches the 
three R’s plus a 
tourth—Reasoning. 
For 4 to 6 year olds 
who are either 
learning impaired or 
gifted /talented; 
Mondays through 
Thursdays, 9:30 am- 
2:30 pm at 
Washington 
Children’s Museum. 
Information, 
994-6286 


13-31 

“Mathematics on 
the Mall,” Reading 
Center’s three-week 
program that studies 
the math concepts 
that are the basis for 
many monuments 
and exhibits on the 
Mall. 9 am-3 pm 
daily for children in 
grades 4-8; daily 
swimming 
instruction included. 
Information, 
994-6286 


15, 29 
Toastmasters, 
12:15-1:15 pm, 
Marvin Center 405 


AUGUST 


5 

Toastmasters, 
12:15-1:15 pm, 
Marvin Center 403 


19 

Toastmasters, 
12:15-1:15 pm, 
Marvin Center 405 


SEPTEMBER 


2, 16, 30 
Toastmasters, 
12:15-1:15 pm, 
Marvin Center 405 


9, 15 

Registration for the 
fall session of 
CCEW certificate 
programs, noon- 

7 pm in the 
Academic Center, 
T410. Information, 
994-7036. 


OCTOBER 


7 
Toastmasters, 
12:15-1:15 pm, 
Marvin Center 
410-415 


21 

Toastmasters, 
12:15-1:15 pm, 
Marvin Center 501 


20 
Law Alumni 
Breakfast, Virginia 
OCTOBER State Bar 
26 


Faculty Recital 
Series: George 
Steiner, violinist; 
Robert Parris, 
pianist; Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm. 
Ticket information, 
994-6245 


The Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education offers 
seminars to medical 
alumni and others. 
Information, 
994-4285. 


Information, Law 
Alumni Office, 
994-6420. 


JUNE 


13 

Law Alumni 
Luncheon, State Bar 
of Texas 


AUGUST 


11 

American Bar 
Association 
meeting, San 
Francisco, Law 
Alumni Breakfast 


22 

Law Alumni 
Luncheon for first 
year students 


SEPTEMBER 


19 

Law Alumni 
Breakfast, Colorado 
State Bar 


21 

Law Alumni 
Luncheon, State Bar 
of California 
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October 29-November 11—Alumni Tour final leg of your journey takes you to 


of Singapore, Bali and Hong Kong Hong Kong, for a real change of pace. = 
What better time than summer to begin You'll stay at the Hong Kong Hilton in = ( = 
planning for what might be the trip of this “Pearl of the Orient’’—a city that — — 
your dreams? This journey begins as you has been described as 400 square miles of Cag A i 


jet-away from Los Angeles, Singapore eye-popping, mind-boggling, sense- 
bound. Once there, you’ll stay at the tingling spectacle. On day 14 you’ll 
allowing ample time to explore this process regaining (by eastbound 


city. From exotic Singapore, your 
jetliner flies you to Bali, Indonesia’s 


of departure for experiencing this haven details, call or write the Alumni 
of mountains, lakes, rivers and bays 
ringed with white, sandy beaches. The 


Col onials’ Both the men’s and women’s athletic teams set 
school records during the winter season. High- 
lights: The wrestling team had an outstanding 

Scoreboard season, setting a new school record for dual 
match victories in a season, finishing with 16 
wins against just 6 losses. Senior Chris Peterson 
won the Eastern Regionals in the 177-pound class 
and earned a berth in the NCAA National Tour- 
nament, Juniors Joe Mannix and Jim Reffelt ex- 
celled, finishing 36-5-1 and 34-7, respectively. 

Despite a 10-19 record, the men’s basketball 
team played competitively all season; they were 
in striking distance in every game but one. Phi 
Beta Kappa senior Steve Frick paced the way, 
earning second-team Academic All-America 
honors. The future looks bright for the Col- 
onials as they return all but three players next 
year. 

The men’s swimming and diving team finished 
with a 9-1 record while placing fourth in the 
Atlantic 10 championships and sixth at the 
Eastern Regionals. 


The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 20052 
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Be 


Singapore Hyatt Hotel for four nights, return home from Hong Kong, in the 


multinational, colorful and prosperous recrossing of the International Dateline) 
the day you “‘lost’’ on your first day of 
this journey. Special GW alumni price 
capital city. You’ll spend the next four from Los Angeles is $2,795 per person, 
days at the lavish Bali Hyatt, your point based on double occupancy. For full 


Relations Office, Alumni House, GW, R 
Washington, D.C. 20052 (202) 994-6435. } 


r 


Meanwhile, the Colonial women’s badminton 
squad had a best-ever second place finish at the 
National Collegiate Championship tournament. 

The lady gymnasts broke their team scoring 
record three times on their way to a 14-15 
win/loss record and a sixth place finish in the 
Atlantic 10. The squad was led by junior Anne 
Foster and freshman Susan Block. 

The women hoopsters, under the direction of 
first-year coach Linda Makowski, earned a 16-11 
overall mark and went 9-9 against Atlantic 10 
competition to finish fourth in the conference. 
Sophomore forward Tracey Earley led the team 
in scoring with 13.7 points per game. Freshman 
guard Karin Vadelund, who averaged 8 points a 
game and handed out 54 assists, was named to 
the Atlantic 10 Conference All-Rookie Team. 


Men’s Sports Information Director Doug Gould 

and his Colonial Women counterpart, Rhea 

Farberman, contributed to this report. 
cla 
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Leading off 
Commencement 
festivities... 

the Washington 
Scottish Pipe 
Band—Page 2 


o 
First and second 
graders create 
the Chant of 
the Sun—Page 6 
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